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THE    SILENT    WOMAN 


CHAPTER  I. 

Fos. —  Your  air  hath  a  sweet  breath  ! 
Bei. — We/ve  cause  to  think  so. 
Fos. — Ay,  in  good  sooth,  we  have  ! 
This  halcyon  breeze 
Doth  play  the  wanton  with  our  swelling  sails, 
And  sends  our  well  fraught  vessel  dancing  home. 

Rowley. 

Most  travellers  have  experienced  the  delight  of 
rising  by  candle-light,  after  a  fatiguing  journey 
the  preceding  day,  and  hurrying  on  board  the 
steamer  through  a  blinding  fog,  there  to  wait 
patiently  on  the  newly  washed  deck  an  hour  or 
more  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail ;  with  the  agree- 
vol.  n.  A 


able  reflection,  as  the  day  slowly  dawns,  that 
they  need  not  have  abridged  their  toilet,  nor 
left  their  unfinished  breakfast,  and  that  they 
might  then  be  sitting  by  the  blazing  fire  in  their 
hotel,  for  any  chance  they  seemed  to  have  of 
getting  afloat. 

This  happy  condition  was  enjoyed  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  Morland  party  one  sharp  October 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  four  and  six. 
The  vessel  was  waiting  for  the  letter -bags ;  and 
Lady  Morland  was  waiting  for  her  son  Basil, 
who  ought  to  have  joined  them  the  night  before 
at  Calais :  and  in  whom  she  had  not  such  entire 
confidence  as  to  make  her  sure  that  he  would 
join  them  at  all. 

He  had  been  four  years  absent  from  his 
family,  having  spent  his  vacations  in  making 
tours,  principally  on  foot,  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  ;  and  his  brief  letters  to  his  father 
were  so  rare,  that  his  friends  were  justified  in 
forming  but  vague  impressions  of  his  character. 
Except  that  he  did  not  ask  for  mone}7,  and  that 
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he  sent  his  love  to  Cecil,  Lord  Morland  found 
nothing  worth  repeating  from  his  sons  epistles. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  honey 
which  flowed  in  Lady  Morland's  general  conver- 
sation was  lavished  on  her  own  family  circle  ; 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  she  had  then  enough 
to  make  her  cross :  the  wet  deck  and  the  cold 
wind  had  given  her  the  toothache. 

"  I  can't  think  why  Basil  is  not  here  !  "  she 
said,  addressing  herself  generally  to  the  group. 
"  Edward  promised  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
should  be  at  Calais  on  the  twenty-first :  Edward 
engaged  to  settle  it  all ;  but  there  is  no  relying 
upon  anybody." 

"  But  uncle  Ned  said,  aunt,  that  it  was  a 
chance  if  you  both  met  on  any  given  day,"  in- 
terposed Cecil.  "  He  advised  you  not  to  rely 
on  it ;  for  the  least  delay  on  either  side  must" — 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  what  your  uncle  Ned 
said!"  interrupted  Lady  Morland.  "What  I 
want  is,  to  see  Basil  coming  along  that  pier. 
But  I  dare  say  he  has  been   idling  in  some  of 
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those  towns  on  the  Rhine,  and  spending  all  his 
money;  and  there  he  will  stay  till  somebody 
goes  to  look  after  him." 

"I'mso  cold,  Cis !  "  whispered  Laura. 

"Then  go  below,"  said  Lady  Morland.  "I 
told  you  at  first  to  go  into  the  ladies'  cabin,  and 
lie  flat  down  :  you  know  you  are  always  sick." 

"  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  cover  you  with 
the  cloaks,"  said  Cecil. 

She  always  petted  and  protected  Laura,  whose 
delicate  stature,  and. extreme  beauty,  joined  to 
a  trick  she  had  of  talking  in  a  little  childish 
voice,  gave  every  one  the  impression  of  her  being 
almost  a  baby. 

Cecil  now  placed  her  at  the  end  of  the  narrow 
sofa,  and  wrapped  her  completely  up  in  woollen 
shawls  and  cloaks,  so  that  nothing  was  visible 
but  her  dainty  ivory  nose  and  dark  blue  eyes, 
vague  and  effulgent  like  the  eyes  of  a  Blenheim 
spaniel. 

"  How  is  it  below?  "  asked  Louisa,  as  Cecil 
joined  them  on  the  deck. 
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"  Very  close,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  Then  I  shall  stay  where  I  am,"  said  Louisa. 

"  You  will  not  stay  in  that  puddle  of  water  !  " 
exclaimed  Lady  Morland.  "  Miss  Penley,  I  do 
wish  you  would  look  to  the  girls  :  there  is  Lou 
standing  in  the  wet." 

"  I  can't  stand  in  the  dry,"  said  Lou,  gazing 
sullenly  on  the  damp  boards. 

"  Sit  down  here,  Miss  Morland,"  said  the  go- 
verness, who  had  prevailed  on  the  stewardess  to 
wipe  a  seat  for  the  party.  "And  you,  Miss 
Henrietta,  put  your  feet  on  this  basket." 

Hen,  who  was  crying,  as  she  always  did  when 
uncomfortable,  blew  her  nose,  and  obeyed; 
breaking  in  the  lid  of  the  basket,  and  smashing 
a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  with  her  feet,  as  she 
did  so. 

The  passengers  now  filtered  into  the  vessel, 
looking  sulkily  and  suspiciously  at  one  another, 
after  the  English  fashion.  The  letter-bags  were 
thrown  on  deck,  the  boat  was  unmoored,  and  the 
paddles  began  to  move,  when  a   young  man 


rushed  on  to  the  pier,  sprang  into  the  vessel,  and 
advanced  to  the  astonished  Lady  Morland  with 
outstretched  arms. 

She  did  not  know  him  in  the  least.  His 
yellow  hair  streamed  behind  him;  his  mous- 
tache was  as  long  as  one  of  Retsch's  men-at- 
arms  ;  he  wore  a  purple  dress  and  cap,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  was 
then  adopted  by  the  Burschen  of  his  univer- 
sity ;  he  had  an  unsightly  scar  on  his  face,  the 
result  of  one  of  those  vulgar  and  foolish  student 
duels ;  and  he  was  perfumed  with  tobacco, 
"  enough  to  knock  you  doAvn,"  as  Lady  Mor- 
land said,  in  confidence,  to  Miss  Penley,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  accolade  with  which  her  son  had 
met  her :  for  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in 
familiar  moments,  this  lady  indulged  in  a  col- 
loquial freedom  of  diction  that  would  have 
greatly  delighted  her  more  exalted  friends,  if 
she  could  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  favour 
them  with  a  specimen. 

"  My  dear  Basil,  I  had  quite  given  you  up," 
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said  her  ladyship ;  "  and  here  are  your  sisters 
longing  to  embrace  you." 

Lou  came  forward  on  this  hint,  looking  very 
yellow  and  discontented. 

"How  do,  Basil?"  she  said,  with  a  feeble 
shake  of  the  hand. 

He  gave  a  scornful  laugh,  and  turned  to 
Hen,  who  wiped  her  eyes,  put  her  handkerchief 
fussily  away  in  her  little  gown  pocket,  and 
shook  hands  in  her  turn. 

"And  where  is  Cecil?"  he  asked,  turning 
impatiently  from  his  sisters. 

"Here,"  she  said,  extending  her  hand  with  a 
brilliant  smile  of  welcome  ;  "  do  you  pretend  to 
have  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"Cecil!  thou  heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  hold- 
ing her  hands  in  his,  and  gazing  at  her  with 
astonishment. 

"  Yes ;  she 's  grown  very  much,  isn't  she," 
said  Lady  Morland,  in  that  quiet  indifferent 
tone  which  jars  so  much  upon  enthusiastic 
moods.  "And  now,  girls,  sit  down, — we  are 
getting  out  of  harbour." 
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"  Are  you  glad  to  return  ?  "  asked  Basil,  who 
was  standing  beside  his  cousin. 

"  Glad  !  I  count  the  minutes,"  she  replied. 

He  smiled  upon  her  as  she  spoke ;  but  his 
smile  was  not  agreeable:  his  countenance, 
harsh  and  fierce  in  repose,  wanted  the  charm 
that  a  smile  often  lends  to  such  faces:  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  turned  down, — a  bad 
sign  always. 

"Are  you  glad?"  he  asked,  stopping  in  front 
of  Louisa. 

"  Glad ! — of  what  ?  "  she  asked,  vacantly. 

"  Oh  !  no  matter,"  he  retorted  vehemently. 
"  Thou  heaven  !  Glad  of  what  ?  But  you, 
Cecil!  I  have  not  seen,  never,  in  all  Germany, 
any  one  to  compare  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  a  Doppel- 
ganger,"  said  Cecil,  laughing. 

"  I  'm  sure  it 's  miserably  cold,"  said  Louisa, 
when  they  were  all  seated  along  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  "  Some  people  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves,"  she  added,  looking  with  envy  at 
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the  plaid  which  Cecil  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  bring  from  below, 

"  Oh  !  take  it,"  said  Cecil,  "  I  don't  mind  the 
cold.  You  are  more  chilly  than  I  am  :  do  put 
it  on." 

And  she  wrapped  Louisa,  who  made  but 
feeble  resistance,  in  her  warm  shawl. 

"And  you  are  to  be  cold  for  that  animal?" 
exclaimed  Basil,  looking  as  if  he  was  ready  to 
throw  himself  on  Louisa  and  tear  the  shawl 
from  her. 

"  Suppose,  as  a  precaution,  we  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck,  if  you  don't  mind,"  said 
Cecil. 

He  started  up,  and  drew  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  stopping  every  now  and  then,  and 
facing  her,  as  if  he  could  not  view  her  often 
enough. 

She  had  grown  almost  as  tall  as  her  cousin  ; 
her  figure,  rounded  and  flexible,  was  full  of 
grace  :  every  attitude  might  have  served  for  a 
painter,  and  her  brilliant  complexion  and  sunny 
hair  attracted  every  eye. 
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She  wore  a  long  gray  dress,  that  draped  her 
like  a  statue ;  a  large  white  barege  shawl,  that 
clung  to  the  fine  outline  of  her  shoulders,  and 
a  straw  bonnet  lined  with  pink. 

Louisa  was  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  but  her  gown  hung  scantily  about  her 
thin  figure,  and  she  seemed  buried  in  her 
ample  shawl ;  while  her  doleful  hooked  visage 
looked  more  sallow  than  ever  beneath  her  gay 
bonnet. 

They  were  nearing  the  cliffs  of  Dover.  Cecil 
stood  arm  in  arm  with  her  cousin,  gazing  on 
the  gray  outline  of  the  castle,  veiled  in  mist, 
through  which  the  sun  was  struggling,  and  on 
the  beautiful  variety  of  form  and  tint  in  the 
irregular  coast  that  recedes  from  the  pier  on 
either  side. 

"  But  I  have  not  yet  seen  Laura,"  said  Basil. 

"  No ;  she  is  so  chilly  that  she  staid  below," 
said  Cecil :  "let  us  go  down  and  tell  her  that 
we  have  arrived." 

Laura  was  nestled  among  the  cloaks  on  the 
sofa  in  the  ladies'  cabin. 
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"Laura,  clear,  we  have  just  come  to  the 
pier,"  said  her  sister ;  "  it  is  time  to  get  up. 
You  recollect  Basil,  don't  you  ?  " 

Laura  shook  herself  free  of  the  draperies  in 
which  she  was  shrouded,  and  stood  up,  putting 
her  thick  dark  curls  back  with  her  hand,  and 
casting  a  sleepy  look  from  her  deep  blue  eyes. 

"  No,  I  don't  recollect  him  at  all,"  she  said, 
shivering.  "I  don't  want  to  go  on  deck,  Cis, 
till  it 's  time  to  land." 

She  was  as  little  as  a  fairy — slender,  cleliee, 
but  not  thin  ;  people  never  forgot  her  singular 
regard :  when  once  her  vacant  swimming  eyes, 
that  seemed  to  be 

Looking  on  darkness  that  the  blind  do  see, 

arrested  themselves  on  any  object,  their  vague 
watery  beam  slowly  concentrated  itself  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  magnetiser. 

"  Wrap  me  up,  Cis,"  she  cried,  in  her  little  in- 
dolent tone. 

Cecil  imprisoned  her  in  a  large  shawl. 
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"  You  think  of  everybody,  and  wait  on  every- 
body !"  said  Basil,  looking  displeased. 

Laura,  whose  vague  eyes  bad  wandered  about 
till  now,  fastened  ber  glance  on  him :  it  trou- 
bled him,  as  the  wind  troubles  the  waves. 

"  I  'm  sure  uncle  Ned  will  be  waiting  on  the 
pier,"  said  Cecil,  as  soon  as  she  had  secured  the 
shawl  round  her  sisters  neck:  "take  care  of 
Laura,  I  must  go  and  look  for  him." 

Basil  gave  Laura  his  hand  to  help  her  up  the 
stairs. 

"  So,  you  did  not  remember  me  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  mortified  tone. 

"Not  at  all:  how  could  I,  in  that  funny 
coat?"  she  replied,  in  her  little  childish  voice. 

"  You  don't  like  my  coat  I  suppose,"  said 
Basil. 

"  No,  it 's  horrid,"  she  replied,  looking  up  at 
him  with  an  expression  that  contradicted  her 
words. 

Cecil  was  already  on  the  pier,  and  clinging 
to  her  uncle  Ned ;  Lady  Morland  on  the  other 
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side,  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  wiping  one  eye — 
her  largest — with  ostentatious  emotion. 

"  This  is  our  native  country,  my  dears,"  she 
informed  the  girls,  as  they  collected  round 
her. 

"  Mark  that,  Hen,"  said  uncle  Ned,  as  she 
raised  her  dismal  little  ape's  face  to  greet  him. 

"  I  know  it,  uncle,"  she  retorted :  and  very 
much  disgusted  she  looked  with  her  native 
country. 

"Basil,  my  dear  Edward,"  said  Lady  Mor- 
land,  presenting  her  son. 

"  Really !  How  are  you,  Basil  ?  Is  he 
quite  right  in  his  head  ? "  inquired  uncle  Ned, 
turning  to  Cecil. 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle  :  it 's  the  Burschen  dress," 
whispered  Cecil. 

"  Breakfast  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  Marine 
Hotel,"  said  uncle  Ned,  as  they  walked  down 
the  pier. 

"  How  truly  kind  !  how  considerate ! "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Morland.    "  But  I  always  look 
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on  you,  my  clear  Edward,  as  our  guardian 
angel!" 

How  far  a  gentleman  in  a  pilot  coat  and  a 
wide-awake  may  be  supposed  to  have  dressed 
the  character,  Lady  Morland  did  not  pause  to 
consider ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  uncle  Ned,  like 
other  sensible  men,  cared  very  little  how 
incoherent  were  her  commendations :  when 
a  woman  praises  a  man,  it  signifies  nothing 
at  all  that  her  similes  do  not  run  on  four 
feet. 

"  I  suppose  no  tongue  can  tell  how  rejoiced 
I  am  to  find  myself  again  in  England !"  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Morland,  when  they  were  all  seated 
round  the  breakfast-table  at  the  hotel:  "the  very 
sound  of  the  language  is  quite  refreshing."  There 

can  be  no  doubt  that  an  unknown  tongue  is  dis- 
agreeable enough  for  a  continuance ;  and  poor 
Lady  Morland,  who  had  latterly  been  afraid  that 
her  footman  was  making  love  to  Louisa,  experi- 
enced great  relief  in  comprehending  all  that  the 
waiters  were  saying. 
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"  You  eat  nothing,  Lady  Morland,"  said 
uncle  Ned,  during  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  my  dear  Edward ;  I  am  do- 
ing ample  justice  to  our  English  fare — a  little 
more  cream,  my  love — and  what  cream ! — (here 
she  held  her  tea-cup  up  to  her  eyes  as  a  man 
holds  a  glass  of  wine)  : — and  as  for  the  dear  old 
English  bread ! — (poising  the  cottage  loaf  in  her 
hand),  I  never  could  admire  those  petty  pans 
(petits  pains)  we  used  to  get  in  Paris — this  is 
perfectly  delicious ! " 

"  What  do  you  say  to  the  change,  Hen  ?" 
asked  uncle  Ned,  who  was  sometimes  amused 
by  her  extreme  stupidity. 

Hen,  who  was  very  greedy,  and  ate  enor- 
mously, looked  round  the  table  with  a  puzzled 
air.  "  It  is  a  very  good  breakfast,"  she  said 
at  last ;  "  but  I  can't  tell  till  I  see  the 
dinner." 

" Superieurement  parle,  my  dear  Hen!"  ex- 
claimed her  uncle — "  the  fates  have  decreed 
that  you  shall  be  able  to  draw  this  comparison, 
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since  you  do  not  leave  Dover  till  to-morrow 


morning." 


"Hen,  you  will  not  eat  any  more  lobster!" 
said  Lady  Morland :  "  young  ladies  should  be 
moderate  in  every  thing,  and  I  am  quite  ashamed 
to  see  the  quantity  of  prawns  you  have  taken  ! " 

This  reproof  was  not  wholly  undeserved ;  for 
Hen,  with  a  praiseworthy  caution,  had  hidden 
a  good  many  prawns  under  the  edge  of  the  tea- 
board,  and  was  slily  eating  them  when  her 
mamma  was  looking  another  way.  Her  strata- 
gem would  have  succeeded  perfectly,  if  she 
could  have  swallowed  the  heads,  but  these 
treacherous  relics  revealed  the  extent  of  her 
misdemeanour. 

"  But  at  any  rate,"  said  Lady  Morland,  when 
the  affair  of  the  prawns  was  dismissed,  "  we 
have  all  returned  true  Protestants !  You  will 
not  find  a  single  Catholic,  my  dear  Edward, 
round  this  table ! — I  would  not  even  let  Cecil 
buy  a  carnelian  cross — No,  I  said,  let  us  keep 
clear  of  all  their  errors :  and  we  have  had  our 
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temptation,  my  dear  Edward — Grisi  and  Du- 
prez  singing  at  St  Roche,  and  all  the  royal 
family  going  in  procession — but  I  was  born  a 
Protestant  and  so  I  hope  to  die ! " 

"  You  could  not  do  a  better  thing,  Lady 
Morland,"  said  uncle  Ned,  rising.  "  Now  Cis 
and  I  are  going  to  see  the  castle,  while  you  all 
rest." 

Cecil  sprang  up,  all  animation — her  strength 
and  spirits  were  not  easily  wearied.  The  other 
girls  went  to  lie  down. 

"  I  have  so  many  thousand  questions  to  ask 
you,"  said  Cecil,  as  they  were  walking  along  the 
street,  "  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin. 
First,  where  is  Lena?" 

"  At  Naples  :  the  Flemings  winter  there. 
You  cannot  imagine,  Cis,  what  a  pretty  crea- 
ture she  is  grown." 

"  And  is  uncle  Fleming  as  rich  as  they  say?" 
she  asked. 

"  Immensely.  I  tell  him  to  hold  his  hand, 
as  I  have  done ;  but  there  are  not  many  people 
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who  are  content  to  '  let  well  alone.'  By  the 
way,  Cis,  Scarbrook  is  ready  for  you  when  you 
are  tired  of  the  world." 

Cecil  pressed  her  uncle's  arm.  "  And  when 
shall  I  see  Lena  again  ?"  she  asked. 

"  In  the  spring.  Lady  Morland  will  be  in 
town  to  present  you  and  Louisa.  Fleming  has 
taken  a  splendid  house  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
Lady  Morland  is  wild  to  be  introduced  to  him : 
you  can  guess  why." 

"  No  indeed,  uncle,"  said  Cecil,  who  could  only 
recollect  little  taunting  sayings  about  her  uncle 
Fleming  ever  since  she  had  been  at  Thornley. 

"  Why,  think  child,  what  Lena's  fortune 
would  be  to  Basil." 

Basil  too  !  thought  Cecil,  with  a  serrement 
de  coeur,  that  she  could  not  explain  to  herself. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  gateway  ?" 
asked  ^uncle  Ned,  pausing  before  the  gray 
entrance  to  the  castle,  which  forms  such  a  strik- 
ing feature  from  so  many  parts  of  the  town  of 
Dover. 
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When  they  had  seen  the  castle,  they  went  to 
walk  on  the  short  turf  outside  the  walls,  to  en- 
joy the  wide  sea  view  and  the  soft  autumn 
wind.  Beneath  the  castle  walls  two  or  three 
officers  were  lying  on  the  grass,  smoking; 
and  as  Cecil  and  her  uncle  walked  towards 
them,  the  fresh  sea-breeze  rippled  even  the  train- 
ing folds  of  her  French  dress,  and  disclosed  the 
most  perfect  foot  and  ankle  ever  seen — set  off 
to  great  advantage  by  the  gray  Paris  boot  and 
thin  Lisle  stocking,  and  possessing,  moreover, 
the  supple  tread  of  a  Creole.  Now,  whether 
the  ladies  most  familiar  to  these  gentry  were 
badly  off  for  shoes,  or  whether  they  were  large  in 
the  extremities,  it  is  certain  that  the  officers  had 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  that  particular 
charm  :  indeed,  it  seemed  so  great  a  source  of 
interest  in  the  present  case,  that  two  of  them 
rested  their  chins  on  the  turf  as  they  lay  at 
full  length,  and  fastened  their  eyes  on  Cecil's 
feet,  as  she  and  her  uncle,  absorbed  in  their 
own  conversation,  advanced  leisurely  towardg 
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them ;  while  a  third,  less  selfish,  halloed  to  a 
friend,  who  was  standing  at  a  little  distance,  to 
come  and  partake  of  their  recreation. 

The  two  standing  figures  then  lowering  their 
bodies  a  little,  as  grooms  do  when  surveying 
a  horse,  kept  up  a  lively  conversation  with  the 
two  lying  on  the  ground,  in  which  the  word 
"legs"  was  repeated  so  often,  that  Mr  Mor- 
land's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  party. 

"  Hallo,  Cis  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  have  stum- 
bled on  a  lot  of  blackguards  out  of  the  bar- 
racks :   let 's  go  another  way." 

Cecil  turned  a  freezing  look  on  the  group, 
and  followed  her  uncle's  direction  ;  when  he 
paused  and  exclaimed  with  some  surprise, 
"  Ah  !    there 's  Charles  Dawbeney ! " 

That  young  gentleman,  who  recognised  Mr 
Morland  at  the  same  instant,  came  forward, 
looking  as  pitiful  as  well  might  be  :  for,  though 
a  modest  woman  cannot  hope  to  escape  insult 
from  many  an  officer,  as  far  as  looks  are  concern- 
ed, when  he  is  not  known  to  her,  yet  it  alters 
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the  case  when  he  finds  himself  recognised,  and 
by  a  person  of  some  standing  in  society. 

And  Mr  Dawbeney  had  grown  a  little  wiser 
than  when  Cecil  last  saw  him  sleeping  at  Wr ex- 
worth,  in  one  important  particular.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  on  his  knees  to  Lena's  ex- 
pectations, but  he  knew  that  even  Cecil's  fortune 
was  a  very  pretty  addition  to  a  younger  brother's 
means. 

After  a  few  remarks  exchanged  with  uncle 
Ned,  he  begged  to  be  introduced  to  his  niece ; 
and  Cecil  was  obliged  to  bow  her  recognition  of 
the  ceremony.  But  her  manner,  as  it  had  been 
in  childhood,  was  freezing  in  the  extreme,  unless 
she  liked  people ;  and  Mr  Dawbeney's  insigni- 
ficance was  more  loudly  proclaimed  in  his  per- 
son, even  than  is  common.  Her  half- shut  eyes 
scarcely  rested  a  moment  on  his  face,  and  then 
dropped  altogether;  while  the  chilling  reserve 
diffused  over  her  whole  manner  made  it  impos- 
sible for  a  man,  unless  he  had  sense  and  spirit, 
to  find  anything  to  say  likely  to  break  the  ice ; 
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so  that  Mr  Dawbeney,  having  come  to  the  end 
of  his  little  dialogue  with  uncle  Ned,  suggested, 
with  some  hesitation,  to  Cecil  that  it  was  a  fine 
day ;  to  which  she  replied,  in  a  clear  cold  tone, 
"  Very :"  after  which  he  retreated  to  his  com- 
panions, whom  he  assured  in  confidence,  with  a 
delicacy  of  language  peculiar  to  his  class,  that 
"  though  she  was  a  deuced  fine  girl,  she  was 
gallows  proud" 

"  I  hope  you  won't  marry  a  parson,  Cis,"  said 
uncle  Ned,  "  because  in  my  opinion  they  ought 
not  to  have  any  wives  at  all ;  and  I  hope  you 
won't  marry  a  soldier,  because " 

"  Oh !  don't  give  a  reason  for  that,  please, 
uncle,"  said  Cecil,  laughing,  "  cela  saute  aux 
yeux!" 

"Well,  Cis,  we  must  see  what  we  can  do  for 
you  at  Scarbrook,"  he  replied,  laughing  in  his 
turn. 

"  Uncle,  I  confess  I  'm  hungry,"  said  Cecil, 
when  they  had  walked  a  little  farther. 

"  Hungry,    I  dare   say   you   are,"   said   her 
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uncle;  "we  will  get  down  into  the  town,  and 
find  something  at  a  pastry-cook's." 

They  found  their  way  into  Snargate  Street, 
and.  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  confectioner's  shop. 
Two  or  three  officers  were  within,  refreshing 
themselves  with  cherry  brandy,  and  shouting, 
as  they  always  do,  in  every  shop  they  enter. 

"  Eh !  Cis,  will  you  venture  ?"  said  her  uncle, 
laughing. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  uncle,  I  am  famished,"  re- 
plied Cecil;  and  she  stepped  boldly  into  the 
shop,  and  taking  a  chair  at  the  counter,  turned 
her  back  upon  the  staring  warriors. 

"  Well,  Lady  Morland,"  said  uncle  Ned,  when 
they  returned  to  the  hotel,  "I  have  brought 
your  niece  back ;  but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do,  I  assure  you  :  so  many  gallant  officers  on 
the  look-out  to  run  away  with  her,  that  I  deserve 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  brought  her  safely 
through  such  a  host." 

Cecil  laughed  frankly,  for  the  jest  did  not 
touch  her  at  all ;  but  Lady  Morland  always  set 
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her  face  determinately  against  any  jokes  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  love  or  marriage : 
with  her  it  was  the  business  of  life,  and  any- 
thing like  jesting  about  it  displeased  her. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  she  said,  solemnly,  "  that 
Power  who  brought  us  safely  across  the  waves 
only  this  morning,  will,  I  dare  say,  take  care  of 
us  in  every  other  situation,  if  we  behave  pro- 
perly. Cecil,  dinner  is  just  ready,  you  had  bet- 
ter take  off  your  bonnet." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Theo. — Now  the  shower  comes :  this  sorrow  shows  so  sweetly, 

I  cannot  choose  but  keep  it  company. 

Beaumont  and  Fletchek. 

What,  younge  men  to  be  medlers  in  divinitie,  it  is  a  godly  sight, 
Yet  therein  now  almost  is  eveiy  boye's  delight. 

Give  them  that  which  is  meete  for  them, — a  racket  and  a  ball, 

Or  some  other  trifle  to  busie  their  heads  withal ; 

Let  us  alone  with  divinitie,  which  are  of  riper  age : 

Youth  is  rashe,  they  say,  but  olde  men  hath  the  knowledge. 

Lusty  Juvextis, — A  Morality. 

Before  they  left  Dover  it  was  the  painful  duty 
of  uncle  Ned  to  break  a  piece  of  news  to  Lady 
Morland. 

There  is  no  greater  torture  to  a  sensitive 
person  than  this  having  to  "break  news"  to 
another  person  also  gifted  with  sensibility:  it 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  criminals  under  sen- 
tence of  death,  instead  of  devolving,  as  it  gener- 
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ally  does,  upon  some  innocent  "  friend  of  the 
family." 

But  uncle  Ned  had  no  such  severe  task  in 
hand  :  Lady  Morland's  feelings  were  in  capital 
order. 

"You  will  find  poor  Morland  a  good  deal 
altered,  I'  m  afraid,"  he  remarked,  after  dinner — 
a  dinner  that  had  satisfied  Hen  as  to  the  proven- 
der she  was  likely  to  obtain  in  England  :  "  The 
fact  is,  he  had  a  rheumatic  fever  in  the  spring, 
and  it  has  not  left  him  as  free  from  complaint 
as  we  could  wish  :  there  are  but  few  who 
escape  from  that  disorder  without  something 
more  or  less  wrong  at  the  heart." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  :  Basil  turned 
scarlet,  the  usual  manner  in  which  his  emotion 
was  wont  to  manifest  itself.  Cecil  burst  into 
a  vehement  passion  of  weeping :  she  had  so 
counted  on  finding  her  uncle  Morland  just  as 
she  left  him — riding  his  fiery  horses,  rowing  her 
on  the  canal,  lounging  away  the  happy  hours 
about  his  grounds  with  Cecil  hanging  on  his 
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arm ;  now  jesting  and  laughing  with  a  wood- 
cutter, now  talking  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
prime  minister  to  his  grooms,  as  they  crossed 
the  park  with  their  train  of  dainty-stepping 
racers.  She  even  exaggerated  the  state  in  which 
she  would  find  her  uncle,  and  wept  as  she  would 
have  done  for  a  father.  Lou  and  Hen  stood 
the  shock  with  great  resolution  :  they  looked  at 
their  cousin  with  astonishment: — "What  on 
earth  could  Cecil  be  crying  about? — Papa  was 
not  dead — How  very  odd  !  " 

Lady  Morland  had  by  this  time  shaken  out 
her  pocket-handkerchief — a  regular  preliminary 
with  her  when  she  meant  to  be  pathetic. 

"  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  little  did  we 
guess  what  was  passing  in  England  while  we 
were  pursuing  our  quiet  studies  in  the  Roo  de 
Riverly  !  If  it  were  not  for  you,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, I  should  hardly  know  how  to  support  this 
blow  :  for  I  conclude  from  what  you  have  said 
that  my  poor  lord's  life  is  very  uncertain  !  " 

Cecil  broke  from  the  circle,  and  rushed  out 
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on  the  balcony,  where  she  sank  on  a  seat,  per- 
fectly unable  to  stifle  her  emotion. 

Basil  followed  her,  and  throwing  himself  on 
his  knees  by  her  side,  clasped  her  hands  in  his, 
and  entreated  her  to  be  comforted.  With  what 
stormy  eloquence  he  railed  at  his  immovable 
sisters  !  With  what  a  prodigal  flow  of  words 
did  he  extol  her  affection  for  his  father,  and 
cheer  her  to  hope  for  better  times  !  Worms  ! 
outcasts  !  horny-hearted  beasts  !  were  the  most 
civil  of  his  epithets  as  applied  to  them ;  while 
the  flowery  praises  of  the  German  poets  were 
ransacked  to  form  a  crown  for  Cecil's  head :  he 
had  brought  a  vocabulary  from  Jena,  as  well  as 
the  scar  on  his  face. 

Meantime  Lady  Morland  went  on  talking  in 
a  low  voice  to  uncle  Ned ;  sometimes  pausing 
to  shake  hands  with  him  affectionately :  which 
was  not  unaccountable,  as  he  had  lately  come 
forward  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
rescue  a  valuable  portion  of  Lord  Morland's 
estates  from  the  hands  of  the  usurers. 

"  I  '11   tell   you  what,   Lady  Morland,"  said 
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uncle  Ned,  perceiving  how  things  were  going 
on  in  the  balcony,  "there's  a  tete-a-tete  I  have  a 
mind  to  put  a  stop  to — you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Edward,  I  know  it  is  import- 
ant that  Basil  should  seek  a  larger  fortune." 

"  Certainly,"  said  uncle  Ned,  stepping  out 
through  the  window. 

"  Any  ships  in  the  offing,  Cis  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  'm  sure,  uncle,  I  don't  know,"  said  Cecil, 
not  withdrawing  her  hand  from  Basil,  nor  ap- 
pearing at  all  disconcerted  by  the  interruption. 
"I'm  so  shocked  and  so  wretched  I  don't  care 
for  all  the  ships  in  the  Channel." 

"You  must  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side, 
my  dear  Cis,  as  I  desire  to  do,"  said  Lady  Mor- 
land,  from  within.  "  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  be 
taught  to  apply  this  sad  lesson, — '  In  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death  ! '  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear 
Edward?  " 

"So  it  appears,  Lady  Morland,"  said  uncle 
Ned,  drily — "  and  a  very  comfortable  reflection 
it  is!" 
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"  We  are  the  only  ones  who  feel  it,  ich  und 
du"  said  Basil,  applying  to  Cecil  the  intimate 
thou  of  the  Germans,  as  they  leaned  over  the 
balcony-  for  a  parting  look  at  the  sea. 

A  sob  was  her  only  answer ;  and  Lady  Mor- 
land  prudently  ordered  her  off  with  the  other 
girls  to  bed. 

"  Fancy  uncle  Morland  ill,"  said  Laura,  shak- 
ing down  her  long  silken  dark  hair  for  the  maid 
to  brush.  "  Dear  me,  isn't  it  odd  ! — I  wonder 
whether  he  will  be  very  cross !  " 

They  all  voted  Cecil  very  cross,  for  she  would 
not  talk  to  them  while  they  undressed  ;  and  to 
all  Lou's  eager  inquiries  about  the  officers  she 
had  met  when  out  walking, — inquiries  she  had 
hitherto  restrained  from  fear  of  her  mamma's 
presence.  Cecil's  only  reply  amidst  her  sobs 
was,  "  She  did'nt  know :  she  forgot  all  about 
them." 

Basil  was  not  quite  right  in  his  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  party. 

Uncle  Ned  did  feel  Lord  Morland's  condi- 
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tion  :  but  it  was  not  a  new  subject  to  him,  as 
it  was  to  the  others;  for  Lord  Morland  had 
expressly  forbidden  him  to  inform  Lady  Mor- 
land of  his  illness,  because  she  would  feel  it  her 
duty  to  hurry  over  from  France  before  she  had 
"  finished  the  girls  :"  which  mysterious  process 
Lord  Morland  considered  in  the  light  of  var- 
nishing a  picture,  to  be  continued  when  the  job 
was  once  put  in  hand,  until  the  varnish  was 
thick  enough ;  and  which  he  would  not  on  any 
account  have  disturbed. 

Uncle  Ned  had  certainly  felt  rather  startled 
for  a  moment  at  the  cool  way  Lady  Morland 
had  received  the  intelligence  ;  but  he  soon  did 
her  more  justice. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  "  Morland  has  been  the 
poor  woman's  torment  ever  since  she  married  : 
although  I  don't  suppose,  owing  to  her  discre- 
tion, that  an  angry  word  ever  passed  between 
them,  yet  he  spent  her  money — which,  Heaven 
knows,  her  old  father  worked  hard  enough  to 
get — and  neglected  her  children,  in  whose  wel- 
fare she  certainly  takes  a  deep  interest ;  and  it 
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is  not  strange  if  she  were  to  feel  rather  relieved 
that  he  died  to-morrow  :  and  she  has  decency- 
enough  to  sham  a  little  grief  on  the  occasion. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  think  the  poor  woman  has  the 
best  of  the  argument.  How  many  times  has 
she  actually  been  forced  to  come  to  me  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  for'  her  daily  necessary  ex- 
penses !" 

And  how  many  times  had  uncle  Ned  given  it 
to  her !  and  if  she  alluded  to  the  subject,  told 
her  not  to  give  herself  any  trouble,  for  that  he 
would  settle  with  Lord  Morland, — which  was 
likely ! 

But  young  people  are  severer  judges  than 
their  elders ;  and  Cecil  and  her  cousin  both,  in 
their  hearts,  thought  Lady  Morland  a  very  great 
wretch. 

Cecil  had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  wretched  expectation  about  her  uncle  Mor- 
land, that  she  was  quite  relieved,  when  they  ar- 
rived at  Thornley,  to  find  him  looking  so  much 
better  than  she  had  anticipated. 

He  came  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  them,  and, 
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except  that  he  was  become  very  thin,  there  was 
no  particular  alteration  in  his  person.  Lady 
Morland,  put  back  her  fine  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  she  had  begun  to  flutter  as  soon  as 
she  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  took  her 
husband's  arm  across  the  hall. 

He  seemed  in  excellent  spirits,  and  said  fre- 
quently how  glad  he  was  to  have  them  all  back 
again. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  puzzling  and  mortifying 
fact,  that  you  never  know  beforehand  how 
people  will  take  serious  illness.  It  is  humbling 
to  see  how  superior  and  self-denying  people  will 
sometimes  give  way,  in  sickness,  to  petulance 
and  selfishness ;  and  how  characters  of  a  very 
inferior  stamp  will  show  themselves  calm,  self- 
possessed,  and  "  equal  to  either  fortune."  Lady 
Morland  had  naturally  thought,  poor  woman, 
that  she  was  returning  to  a  headstrong  and 
perverse  invalid,  who  would  make  her  life  in- 
tolerable as  long  as  his  lasted.  But  she  was  com- 
pletely mistaken  :  it  was  a  daily  source  of  aston- 
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ishment  to  her  that  her  lord  proved  cheerful  and 
patient  in  a  state  of  health  so  opposed  to  all  his 
former  pursuits,  and  for  which  he  had  laid  up 
no  previous  resources. 

"  I  have  been  used  to  sit  in  this  room,"  said 
Lord  Morland,  when  they  were  assembled  in 
the  library,  the  first  evening  of  their  arrival, 
"  because  I  have  made  the  room  adjoining  my 
bed-room.  I  am  not  allowed  to  go  up  and 
down  stairs  now." 

Lady  Morland  uttered  a  prolonged  hum  of  a 
compassionate  character. 

"  Not  that  I  wish  to  make  you  all  do  pen- 
ance here  with  me,"  he  said  cheerfully :  "  there 
is  all  your  music  in  the  drawing-room;  and 
when  I  feel  up  to  the  mark,  I  shall  join  your 
circle." 

"  Wherever  you  are,  my  dear  lord,  there  we 
shall  like  to  be,"  said  Lady  Morland :  "  and  the 
girls  can  give  you  pretty  good  music,  when  you 
are  so  inclined.  I  flatter  myself  that  Lou  and 
Cecil  play  very  well  on  the  harp  and  piano- 
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forte  ;  and  so  would  Hen,  if  she  could  only  keep 
her  time.  As  for  Laura,  she  is  such  an  idle 
little  thing  :  but  she  sings  like  a  nightingale." 

11  Ay,  ay,  they  have  not  been  to  Paris  for 
nothing,"  said  Lord  Morland,  looking  good- 
humouredly  at  his  daughters. 

Lou  and  Hen  sitting  straight  on  their  chairs, 
did  not  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  nor  re- 
spond in  any  manner  to  their  father's  remark : 
it  was  impossible  to  be  more  forbidding.  Basil, 
who  was  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  father's 
chair,  looked  at  them  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  strangle  them. 

"  I  believe  I  have  profited  least  of  any,  uncle 
Morland,"  said  Cecil,  who  had  drawn  her  prie- 
dieu  close  to  her  uncle's  side,  and  who  was 
resting  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  on  the  arm 
of  his  chair ;  "  and  perhaps  that  makes  me  so 
very  glad  to  return." 

"  Not  half  so  glad,  Cis,  as  I  am  to  have  you," 
said  Lord  Morland.  "  Will  you  make  my 
breakfast  to-morrow  ?  " 
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"  Every  day,  uncle,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  join  the  party,"  said  Basil, 
looking  at  Cecil,  and  colouring. 

"  My  dear  Basil ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Morland, 
eagerly,  "  your  dear  father  is  still  a  great  inva- 
lid— he  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  I 
cannot  advise  too  many  people  at  his  table." 

Basil  turned  a  malignant  glance  at  his  mother, 
but  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Morland  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  looked  up  at  his  son  standing  behind 
him. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Cis,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  we  will  learn  all  about  that  scar  before  we 
admit  him.  It 's  my  belief  there  was  a  lady  in 
the  case." 

Cecil  laughed  heartily.  There  never  was  a 
girl  more  free  from  the  vulgar  idea  of  finding  a 
sweetheart  at  every  corner,  and  therefore  she 
never  hesitated  to  take  and  treat  as  a  joke  any 
such  remark. 

Lou,   who  had   felt  very  tender  towards  a 
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glover  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  who  had  furnished 
her  with  gants  sur  mesure,  and  Hen,  who  had 
secretly  adored  the  very  footman  whom  Lady 
Morland  had  suspected  of  being  partial  to  Lou, 
both  sat  more  rigid  and  looked  more  sour  than 
ever. 

Basil  eagerly  disclaimed  his  father's  imputa- 
tion. "  It  was  a  quarrel  on  a  political  topic  : 
they  were  always  fighting  at  Jena.  It  was  un- 
lucky his  face  was  marked ;  but  if  Cecil  could 
overlook  it  (with  a  very  wrathful  glance  at  the 
rest  of  the  party),  he  did  not  care  a  cobweb  for 
any  one  else  in  the  world  ! " 

"What  say  you,  Cis ?  shall  we  have  him?" 
asked  Lord  Morland,  laughing.  "  Then  getting 
up  suddenly,  as  the  timepiece  struck,  he  said, 
"  There,  you  two  settle  it  together ;"  and,  mak- 
ing a  friendly  sign  to  the  rest,  he  disappeared 
by  the  door  that  led  to  his  own  room. 

Basil  took  his  father's  chair,  and  began  a  whis- 
pered conversation  with  Cecil.  Lady  Morland 
beckoned  to  uncle  Ned,  who  was  standing  on  the 


hearthrug:  this  was  a  signal  to  him  to  stoop  his 
head  to  a  level  with  her  cap,  in  order  that  she 
might  confide  her  ideas  to  his  ear  alone. 

"  My  dear  Edward,"  she  said,  "  I  have  now 
one  solemn  wish,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
second  me." 

"Anything  in  my  power,  Lady  Morland," 
said  uncle  Ned. 

"  Surely  poor  Lord  Morland  should  have  a 
clergyman  to  visit  him,"  said  Lady  Morland. 

Uncle  Ned  burst  out  laughing. 

"  A  parson  !  why  my  dear  Lady  Morland,  do 
you  know  who  we  have  now  at  Thornley  ? 
A  young  fellow  not  yet  in  priest's  orders,  who 
is  qualifying  here,  till  he  steps  into  one  of  the 
best  livings  in  England." 

"  I  know,  my  dear  Edward :  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Vesey ;  but  his  age  makes  no  differ- 


ence." 


"  I  thought   you   were   a  protestant,   Lady 
Morland,"  said  uncle  Ned. 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  my  dear  Edward,  of 
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course  I  am  :   I  look  on  myself  as  quite  a  pil- 
lar of  the  church  ! " 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  Morland  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  young  Vesey,"  said  uncle  Ned ;  "he  is 
a  good  shot,  and  understands  a  horse  as  well  as 
most  men ;  and  he  has  got  the  cleverest  little 
spaniel :  I  was  out  shooting  with  him  only  last 
week." 

"With  your  excellent  sense,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, (and  I  never  knew  anybody  more  highly 
gifted  with  that  quality,)  I  cannot  understand 
your  talking  in  that  manner,"  said  Lady  Mor- 
land. 

"  And  with  your  talents,  my  dear  Lady  Mor- 
land, that  you  should  suppose  a  young  sporting 
man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  should  have  any  super _ 
natural  influence  over  Morland,  is  what  I  find 
it  equally  hard  to  understand :  but  I  '11  ask  him 
to  dinner,  after  service,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, and  then  you  can  settle  what  you  like 
with  him. 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  Edward!" 
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"  That 's  a  very  pretty  cap  you  have  on." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Ah  !  Paris,  you  know : 
the  millinery  is  very  good  there :  though  I 
dare  say  this  very  cap  was  made  by  a  papist." 

"If  it  had  been  made  by  the  pope,  Lady 
Morland,  it  would  not  be  less  pretty." 

"Don't  they  flirt,  mamma  and  uncle  Ned?" 
whispered  Hen  to  Laura. 

"  Hen  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Morland,  "  you  will 
bring  your  slate  into  my  dressing-room  the  first 
thing  to-morrow  morning,  and  your  pence-table. 
And  let  me  desire  you  not  to  look  sulky  when 
I  speak ! " 


CHAPTER  III. 

Fer. — But  why  did  ye  ? 

I  find  no  such  great  policy  in  that. 


Marry,  sir, 

The  policy  was  little,  the  love  less, 

And  honesty  least  of  all. 

Laws  of  Caxdv. 

The  next  morning,  as  uncle  Ned  was  looking  at 
a  very  good  Teniers  in  the  gallery,  through  his 
lorgnette,  he  heard  a  little  shuffling  sound  be- 
hind him,  and  turning  round,  he  saw  Hen  with 
a  slate  in  one  hand,  and  a  little  brown  Holland 
bag  in  the  other,  her  slate  all  in  a  mist,  and  her 
face  smeared  with  tears,  just  issuing  from  Lady 
Morland's  door. 

"Why,  Hen,  what 's  the  matter ? "  he  asked, 
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dropping  his  lorgnette,  and  really  thinking  for 
the  moment  that  she  was  fretting  about  her 
father. 

"  It 's  the  halfpence,  uncle,"  sobbed  Hen,  hold- 
ing up  the  bag. 

"  What  of  the  halfpence?"  asked  her  uncle. 

"  The  coals,  uncle,"  she  said,  tucking  her  slate 
under  her  arm,  and  feeling  for  her  handker- 
chief. 

"  Sit  down  and  tell  me  about  it,"  said  her 
uncle ;  for  he  was  good-natured,  and  her  dul- 
ness  rather  interested  him:  "what  have  you  on 
your  slate  ?  " 

"  It 's  the  Club,  uncle — the  names  of  the 
people,  and  all  the  twopences — and  I  don't  know 
whether  1  'm  to  add  them  all  up,  or  what ! " 

"  I  'd  defy  Babbage  to  add  them  up  in  that 
condition,"  said  uncle  Ned,  looking  at  the  scum- 
bled slate :  "  but  why  don't  you  ask  your 
mamma  what  you  are  to  do  ?  " 

"  She  did  tell  me,  uncle ;  but  I  can't  recollect. 
I  was  to  put  them  down  every  week,  and  then 
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transcribe  them  in  a  red  account-book :  but 
what 's  the  use  of  that,  if  I  don't  add  them  up  ?  " 
asked  Hen,  applying  to  her  handkerchief. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  Cecil?"  she  has  a  head 
for  figures." 

"  So  I  will,  uncle :  Cis  will  help  me,"  replied 
Hen ;  but  she  still  went  on  crying,  with  a  little 
purling  sound,  like  a  baby. 

"  Well,  then  you  are  all  right,  eh  ?  "  asked  her 
uncle. 

"  No,  uncle,"  replied  Hen,  whose  little  heart 
opened  under  the  influence  of  grief :  "I'mso  put 
upon !  I  'm  seventeen ;  and  I  thought  Miss 
Penley  would  have  gone  when  we  came  over, 
but  she  is  to  stop  another  year  with  me  and 
Laura." 

"  And  perhaps  in  that  time,  my  love,  she  may 
teach  you  to  say  '  Laura  and  me,' "  said  uncle 
Ned. 

Hen  never  took  a  sarcasm — she  went  on  in  a 
fretful  tone. 

"  I  don't  think  I  'm  worse-looking  than  Lou, 
uncle,  do  youV" 
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"  Certainly  not,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  as  tall,"  urged  Hen  ;  "  and  I 
don't  see  why  she  is  to  make  a  greater  marriage 
than  me !  I  don't  see  why  I  am  to  learn  to  knit 
nasty  worsted  stockings,  instead  of  bead  cigar- 
cases,  like  Lou ;  and  why  I  should  make  myself 
generally  useful,  as  mamma  says.  I  'm  sure 
Laura  is  idle  from  morning  to  night ! " 

"  Would  you  like  a  little  advice,  my  love?" 

"  No,  uncle,"  said  Hen,  candidly. 

"  That's  right,  my  dear  :  remind  me  that  I 
bring  you  a  box  of  bonbons  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason's  next  week,  for  speaking  the  truth." 

"Thank  you,  uncle,"  said  Hen,  with  twink- 
ling eyes ;  and,  if  you  please,  uncle,  I  should 
like  the  advice,  if  it 's  only  about  the  Club  ! " 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  my  dear,  I  will  not 
try  to  make  you  any  better,"  said  her  uncle.  I 
only  advise  you  not  to  stand  all  this.  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  neither  knit  nor  spin,  and  I  'd 
hand  over  the  Coal  Club  to  Cecil  at  once ;  who 
will  keep  the  accounts,  I  '11  engage,  like  a 
banker's  clerk." 
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"  So  this  is  why  she  was  so  anxious  last  night 
about  Morland's  soul,"  said  Mr  Morland  to  him- 
self, as  Hen  walked  off  contentedly,  breathing 
on  her  slate,  and  trying  to  write  her  list  over 
again.  "  Poor  Vesey  is  to  be  the  prey  of  this 
little  animal !  If  I  had  daughters  to  marry,  I 
should  certainly  go  to  work  in  a  different  man- 
ner. It  does  not  embellish  my  little  friend,  this 
making  her  secretary  to  a  Coal  Club ;  and 
though  I  don't  want  Cecil  to  make  a  conquest 
of  Vesey,  I  think  she  is  rather  more  likely  to 
turn  the  young  parson's  head." 

Hen  found  Cecil  on  the  terrace  walking  with 
Basil  and  Lord  Morland.  Cecil  good-naturedly 
went  in  with  her,  and  wrote  out  her  list ;  and, 
moreover,  promised  to  do  her  the  same  good 
office  every  week. 

Lady  Morland  was  a  triumphant  woman  the 
next  day,  as  she  marshalled  her  little  party  on 
the  terrace  before  going  to  church. 

Lord  Morland  had  begged  that  Cecil  might 
stay  at  home  with  him ;  to  which  Lady  Morland 
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had  consented,  on  condition  that  she  should  read 
aloud  the  Psalms  of  the  day,  together  with  the 
Collect  and  Epistle. 

Lady  Morland  took  uncle  Ned's  arm  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Basil  went  up  to  Laura  with 
some  hesitation. 

"Will  you  deign  to  walk  with  me  now  ?"  he 
asked,  glancing  at  his  dress,  which  was  in  the 
English  fashion. 

Laura  half  extended  her  little  hand  to  take 
his  arm  :  she  paused  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
suddenly  away,  and  joined  her  cousin  Hen. 

"No,  I  like  you  best  in  the  other  coat :  walk 
with  Lou ! "  she  said,  capriciously. 

He  did  not  walk  with  Lou,  but  hovered  near 
Laura  all  the  way,  looking  at  her  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  aversion  and  interest. 

The  party  filed  into  the  crimson  pew ;  Lou 
with  a  little  bustling  air  of  consequence,  that 
never  forsook  her ;  Hen,  a  very  weak  water- 
colour  copy  of  her  sister.  Laura  shrank  up  into 
a  corner,  and  whispered  to  Basil  that  she  was 
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very  cold.  He  got  up  and  shut  a  window  be- 
hind her ;  for  which  she  thanked  him  by  a  pro- 
longed look,  which  made  him  restless  all  church- 
time. 

Lady  Morland's  glass  was  now  at  her  eye,  in 
expectation  of  Mr  Vesey's  appearance.  He 
was  rather  good-looking,  yery  tall,  very  calm, 
with  rather  more  complexion  than  men  usually 
bring  from  college.  His  demeanour  was  essen- 
tially that  of  a  gentleman  ;  he  read  the  service 
with  cold  propriety,  and  preached  a  sermon 
fairly  written,  though  destitute  of  any  original 
expressions. 

All  the  time  Lady  Morland  was  hard  at 
work  calling  herself  a  miserable  sinner  she 
was  plotting  how  she  should  make  this  Mr 
Vesey  interested  in  Hen  :  how  she  should 
throw  them  together  in  all  the  parish  cha- 
rities. There  would  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
lady's  side  ;  for  Lou  and  Hen  were  already 
quite  in  love  with  him,  he  was  so  tall  and  up- 
right ! 
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Lady  Morland  would  have  liked  him  a  little 
less  self-possessed :  that  sort  of  people  are  not 
so  easily  attacked.  But  the  most  sensible  men 
had  their  weak  point:  she  must  try  and  find 
his  out. 

"  Mr  Vesey  will  be  happy  to  dine  with  you 
this  evening,"  said  uncle  Ned,  as  he  joined  Lady 
Morland  in  the  churchyard  after  his  embassy 
into  the  vestry. 

Lady  Morland  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 
"  Ah !  my  dear  Edward,"  she  exclaimed,  "  a 
mother  has  an  arduous  task  to  fulfil !  I  can- 
not look  round  on  my  girls — my  four  girls  I 
may  say — without  many  an  anxious  pang !  " 

"Cartes  sur  table!  Lady  Morland,"  retorted 
uncle  Ned:  "you  want  Vesey  for  my  friend  Hen ! " 

"And  can  you  blame  my  solicitude?"  she 
asked. 

"  Not  at  all :  only  I  don't  know  why  Lou 
should  not  be  first  served." 

"  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  dear  Edward,  that 
I  have  another  little  prospect  for  Lou,  in  which  I 
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look  to  you  for  assistance.  I  wish  you  to  invite 
young  Lord  Summerly  down  here  for  a  little 
pheasant  shooting." 

"  Summerly  !  why  he  is  not  of  age  yet." 

"No,  he  is  not,"  said  Lady  Morland  diffi- 
dently ;  "  but  first  impressions  are  everything  ; 
and  I  knew  his  mother,  Lady  Bangor :  years 
ago  :  we  were  both  brides  the  same  year,  my 
dear  Edward." 

He  perfectly  remembered  the  circumstance  ; 
and  also  that  Lady  Bangor,  who  was  one  of  the 
patronesses  at  Almacks,  had  been  as  insolent  to 
Lady  Morland  as  it  was  possible  for  one  woman 
to  be  to  another. 

"  Had'nt  you  better  hook  Vesey  first?"  asked 
uncle  Ned. 

"My  dearest  Edward,  Heaven  forbid! "  replied 
Lady  Morland :  "nothing  would  pain  me  more 
than  to  use  the  slightest  effort  in  such  matters.' 
But  to  give  my  girls  every  opportunity  in  my 
power,  is  my  duty  as  a  mother ;  and  a  very  so- 
lemn duty  it  is ! " 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Mr  Morland  perhaps  thought  the  line  of  de- 
marcation a  very  faint  one,  but  he  said  nothing 
to  that  effect. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "if  my  girls  are  in 
your  girls'  way,  say  the  word,  and  I'll  take 
them  to  Scarbrook,  and  see  if  I  can  marry  them 
there  :   I  should  not  wonder  if  I  did." 

"My  dear  Edward,"  urged  Lady  Morland,  who 
had  no  mind  to  lose  the  sum  paid  by  her  nieces 
for  their  maintenance,  "  I  cannot  tell  what  poor 
Morland  would  do  without  Cecil;  he  is  so  exces- 
sively fond  of  her  :  And,  do  you  know,  though 
she  is  the  dearest  girl,  I  don't  see  her  beauty  in 
the  light  you  all  do  :  and,  then,  what  is  beauty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  Cecil  will  stand  in  your  light," 
said  uncle  Ned;  "but  I'd  have  you  beware  of 
the  other :   she  is  a  deep  one." 

"  Poor  little  Laura !  No;  there,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, though  you  are  the  most  discriminating 
person  I  ever  knew,  I  must  say  you  deceive 
yourself:  a  little,  idle  child,  with  no  more  guile 
than  a  baby." 
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"  Very  well,  Lady  Morland,"  returned  uncle 
Ned;  "  only  recollect,  if  any  thing  happens,  don't 
say  I  did'nt  tell  you  so." 

Lord  Morland  kept  the  early  hours  of  an 
invalid.  Cecil  was  making  his  tea  in  the 
library,  when  the  rest  of  the  party  returned 
from  afternoon  church,  bringing  with  them  Mr 
Vesey  in  triumph.  Her  uncle  Ned  and  Basil 
were  both  at  the  table  ;  Basil  half  sitting  on  the 
arm  of  a  chair  eating  dry  toast,  uncle  Ned 
giving  bits  of  sugar  to  Lord  Morland's  spaniel. 

Presently  a  servant  entered,  with  a  message 
from  "  my  lady"  to  the  gentlemen,  to  say  that 
Mr  Vesey  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Uncle  Ned  rose  slowly,  and  looked  at  Basil. 

"  I  had  much  rather  stay  here,"  said  Basil. 

"  Come,  Basil,  my  lady  dines  at  six  on  Sun- 
days," said  Lord  Morland.  "  You  must  not 
keep  the  parson  waiting  :    he  won't  like  that." 

"  Let  me  have  some  tea  first,  Cis,"  said  Basil, 
lingering. 

"  Here,  make  haste,"  said  she,  laughing : 
"  don't  pretend  it 's  too  hot." 
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"You  had  better  go  first,  Ned,"  said  Lord 
Morland,  "  and  tell  my  lady  that  Basil  is  dawd- 
ling here,  philandering  with  his  cousin." 

Basil  set  down  his  cup,  colouring  scarlet,  and 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Cecil  looked  at  him,  and  laughed  frankly. 

"  Never  mind,  Cis ;  we  will  go  and  see  the 
parson  after  dinner,"  said  Lord  Morland. 

"Pity  him,  uncle,"  said  Cecil;  "there  are 
women  enough  about  him  already  :  he  must  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  distribute  his  atten- 
tions." 

"  True!  but,  Cis,  ily  afemme  etfemme,  as  they 
say  over  the  water,"  returned  Lord  Morland, 
looking  at  her  with  that  admiration  that  girls 
so  soon  know  how  to  distinguish.  "  If  I  were 
you,  I  would  pet  the  parson,  and  make  Basil, 
poor  fellow,  as  mad  as  a  hatter." 

Cecil  laughed  still  more  gaily. 

"Basil  would  be  amused,  I  should  think, 
uncle,  if  any  thing  could  amuse  him :  but  he 
is  always  in  the  heroics." 

"  Why,  it's  not  for  the  love  of  my  beaux 
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yeux,  I  suppose,"  said  Lord  Morland,  "  that  he 
dangles  here  every  afternoon,  and  poisons  him- 
self with  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  like  a 
school-girl.  By  the  way,  Cis,  I  should  like  a 
glass  of  claret  at  this  moment." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  won't  have  it,  uncle  !"  replied 
Cecil :  "  while  you  are  ill,  I  shall  take  care  of 
you ;  when  you  get  well,  that  is  another  affair." 

"  I  shall  never  be  any  better,  you  know,  Cis," 
said  Lord  Morland,  coolly. 

"  Don't  say  that,  uncle :  it  pains  me!"  cried 
Cecil,  colouring  with  emotion. 

"  Well,  let  us  sit  over  the  fire ;  and  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter  with  Hen  yesterday,"  said 
Lord  Morland. 

Cecil  drew  her  low  chair  close  to  her  uncle's, 
and  entertained  him  with  the  history  of  the 
Coal  Club ;  and  having  high  spirits  and  some 
humour,  perhaps  it  was  not  very  unpardonable 
if  she  made  the  story  rather  ridiculous. 

Lord  Morland  fell  back  in  his  chair,  laughing 
so  much  that  he  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing. 
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"  There,  you  see,  it 's  ugly,  that  cough,"  said 
he. 

Cecil  looked  at  him  with  anxious  eyes :  he 
sat  gazing  into  the  fire.  At  last  he  startled  her 
by  asking, 

"  Cis,  did  my  lady  ever  happen  to  tell  you 
where  the  soul  went  after  death  ?  " 

Cecil  was  so  frightened  that  she  turned  as 
pale  as  her  handkerchief. 

"No,  uncle,"  she  replied;  " but  perhaps  Mr 
Vesey  knows." 

"Lord  bless  you,  child!  the  parsons  don't  know 
any  thing  about  it,"  exclaimed  Lord  Morland. 

"  Then  you  may  depend,  uncle,  it 's  not  in 
the  Bible,"  returned  Cecil. 

"  You  would  think,  though,  if  they  laid  their 
heads  together,  they  might  make  something 
out,"  said  Lord  Morland,  gravely.  "Why,  only 
think  what  the  astronomers  have  discovered. 
I  'm  sure  it  bewilders  me  to  think  of  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  they  have  made  in  science 
only  in  these  last  few  years." 
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"  Perhaps  they  are  more  clever  than  the 
clergy,"  suggested  Cecil;  who  could  find  no 
other  solution  to  the  problem. 

"That's  it,  you  may  depend,  Cis,"  said  her 
uncle.  "  Now  we  will  go  and  see  how  they  are 
getting  on  in  the  drawing-room." 

Mr  Vesey  was  seated  on  the  sofa  talking  to 
Lady  Morland ;  and  before  them  Hen  was  stand- 
ing like  a  little  school-girl,  looking  extremely 
helpless  and  dejected. 

"  I  must  refer  you  to  Henrietta,"  they  heard 
Lady  Morland  say :  "  she  knows  more  than  I  do 
of  these  matters.  I  call  it  her  Club.  How 
many  names  have  you  down  already,  my  dear 
Hen?" 

Hen's  little  lazy  eyes  travelled  slowly  round, 
and  caught  sight  of  her  cousin  Cecil. 

"  How  many  names,  Cis,  had  we  yesterday?" 
she  asked. 

"  Twenty-three,"  replied  Cecil,  passing,  with 
Lord  Morland  on  her  arm. 

Mr  Vesey  arose.  Lord  Morland  received  him 
very  cordially. 
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"  I  hope  they  have  taken  good  care  of  you, 
Mr  Vesey.  I  was  very  sorry  not  to  welcome 
you  sooner  to  Thornley;  but  I  am  acting  under 
orders." 

Mr  Vesey  said  every  thing  proper  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  Cecil,  having  deposited  her  uncle 
on  her  way,  crossed  over  to  her  uncle  Ned, 
who  was  lying  back  in  his  arm-chair,  and 
watching  the  maternal  duties  of  his  sister-in- 
law. 

"  I  think  Lord  Morland  is  looking  better  al- 
ready, since  we  returned,"  said  Lady  Morland  : 
"  a  little  care,  I  trust,  will  set  all  to  rights." 

These  speeches,  which  mean  nothing,  never 
do  the  least  good  to  sick  people :  they  know 
better  than  you  can  tell  them  whether  they  are 
mending  or  not. 

Lord  Morland  asked  Mr  Vesey  some  ques- 
tion about  the  shooting  at  Thornley ;  and  his 
young  pastor  thereupon  gave  him  a  minute 
account  of  a  woodcock  which  he  and  Mr  Ed- 
ward Morland  had  pursued  one  whole  morning, 
and  which  had  got  away  from  them  at  last :  all 
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which  appeared  to  Cecil  the  most  perfectly 
stupid  and  wearying  narrative  that  could  be 
conceived. 

She  turned  to  Basil,  who  was  showing  her 
some  engravings,  and  asked  him  something 
about  the  Hospice  of  St  Bernard,  which  he  had 
lately  visited. 

He  described  to  her  the  early  morning  ser- 
vice in  the  chapel: — the  perfect  stillness  that 
surrounded  the  convent,  raised  above  the  world 
amidst  the  gloomy  silence  of  the  snow-covered 
mountains ;  and,  in  that  solitude,  the  tones  of 
the  organ  and  the  chant  of  the  monks  mingling 
at  the  gray  dawn,  impressed  him  with  a  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of  devotion  such  as 
he  had  never  experienced  in  any  other  place  of 
worship. 

Cecil  thought  this  much  more  interesting 
than  the  account  of  a  remarkable  pointer,  with 
which  Mr  Vesey  was  instructing  Lord  Mor- 
land. 

Hen,  who  had  been  liberated  by  her  papa's 
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entrance,  and  who  gradually  regained  her 
spirits  as  they  got  farther  and  farther  from  the 
subject  of  coals,  now  crept  up  to  Cecil,  whom 
she  rather  liked :  (it  was  beyond  her  to  love 
any  body),  and  tried  to  look  over  the  prints. 

Basil  brushed  her  away  with  his  elbow,  as  if 
she  had  been  an  earwig ;  but  Cecil  would  not 
allow  this  to  pass. 

"Hen  shall  have  a  bit  of  the  book,  and 
there's  room  for  her  chair  at  the  corner,"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  so  make  yourself  as  tiny  as  you 
can,  Basil,  and  don't  be  rude." 

In  this  respect  she  differed  from  most  girls, 
who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  a  man  slights 
others  and  shows  them  attention. 

All  this  time  Laura  had  been  sitting  quite 
into  a  corner  of  the  fire,  on  a  footstool,  amusing 
herself  with  a  Chinese  screen.  She  now  rose, 
and  went  to  the  piano,  looking  half  asleep,  struck 
some  strange  chords,  and  began  the  beautiful 
soprano  song  from  Mendelssohn's  Paul,  "  0 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !"    She  had  a  lovely  voice. 
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Every  note  fell  clear  and  round  from  her 
lips  without  the  slightest  effort :  she  had  that 
surface  feeling  for  music  which  exists  only  in 
the  ear ;  and  this  made  people  think  she  un- 
derstood her  subject :   which  she  did  not. 

They  were  all  surprised.  Lord  Morland  ap- 
plauded ;  Basil  sat  almost  transfixed,  and  for- 
got to  turn  the  prints.  Uncle  Ned  looked  con- 
tentedly at  Lady  Morland,  as  if  he  thought  his 
prophecy  was  beginning  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  Mr 
Vesey  drew  a  step  nearer  to  the  piano  at  every 
bar,  until  he  was  hanging  over  the  desk  and 
turning  the  leaves,  and  begging  for  more,  in  a 
state  of  great  rapture. 

But  as  soon  as  Laura  had  finished,  she  turned 
round,  and  concentrating  the  wandering  rays  of 
her  blue  eyes  upon  his  face,  said  childishly,  "  I 
can't :  it 's  so  troublesome  :  ask  some  one  else, 
for  I  'm  cold. 

And,  getting  up,  she  went  and  nestled  by 
the  fire,  close  to  the  woodbasket,  which  Lady 
Morland  would  always  have  by  the  chimney ; 
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and  she  would  neither  speak  nor  look  at  him 


again. 


Soon  afterwards  the  party  broke  up.  Long 
after  Louisa  had  resigned  herself  to  slumber 
in  one  of  the  little  white  beds  appropriated 
to  the  cousins,  Cecil  was  bending  over  her  dress- 
ing-table, and  searching  her  Bible  for — what 
she  certainly  could  not  expect  Mr  Vesey  to  tell 
her — "  Where  the  soul  went  after  death." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Signor,  mirate  come  '1  tempo  vola, 
E  siccome  la  vita 

Fugge,  e  la  morte  n'  e  sovra  le  spalle, 
Yoi  siete  or  qui :  pensate  alia  partita. 

Petrabca. 

"  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  there,  child  ?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Morland  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards, as  Cecil  walked  leisurely  into  the  library 
knitting  away  at  some  coarse  gray  worsted. 

"It's  poor  Hen's  stocking,  uncle,"  replied 
Cecil :  I  'm  getting  it  forward  a  little  for  her ; 
she  's  so  plagued  with  the  seam. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Cis,"  said  Lord  Mor- 
land, who  was  always  diverted  by  her  histories ; 
and  who  possessed  that  insatiable  curiosity  for 
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every  little  stupid  bit  of  news,  that  you  may 
often  see  in  people  of  condition,  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Where  did  you  walk  yesterday,  Cis  ?"  asked 
her  uncle,  as  he  sat  watching  the  progress  of  her 
needles. 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  our  walk  was  capital,"  replied 
Cecil.  "  We  went  with  Miss  Penley, — Hen, 
Laura,  and  I, — to  the  alms-houses, — across  the 
park,  you  know  ;  and  aunt  Morland  gave  Hen 
a  great  can  of  soup  to  carry ;  but  her  poor  little 
arm  ached  very  soon,  so  I  took  it :  for  I  am 
the  strongest  of  the  party.  Just  as  we  turn- 
ed into  the  lane,  we  saw  Mr  Vesey  coming 
down  the  hill  to  the  alms-houses, — he  reads 
there  every  Monday, — and  Miss  Penley  told 
me  to  give  the  can  directly  to  Miss  Henrietta. 
But  Hen  would  not  take  it,  for  she  said  her 
arm  was  not  rested ;  Miss  Penley  insisted, 
and  at  last  snatched  it  from  me  in  such  a 
hurry,  that  she  overturned  it  on  the  ground, 
just  as  Mr  Vesey  came  up.     I   thought   my- 
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self  very  lucky,"  added  Cecil,  spreading  out  the 
skirt  of  her  gown,  "  that  I  saved  my  silk  dress 
from  ruin." 

"And  what  said  the  parson  ?"  asked  Lord 
Morland. 

"  He  inquired  after  our  gowns  with  great 
propriety ;  and  walked  back  with  us  as  far  as 
the  lodge  gates." 

"  Oh  !  now  I  see. 

"  So  do  I,  uncle,"  returned  Cecil. 

"  Daylight  and  champian  discover  not 
more, — is  not  that  the  phrase,  Cis  ?  "  asked  her 
uncle. 

"  Whose  phrase,  uncle?" 

"  Shakspeare's, — Malvolio's,  I  mean," 

"  Oh  !  I  know  nothing  of  Shakspeare,"  said 
Cecil. 

"  More 's  the  pity,"  returned  her  uncle. 

"  Basil  raves  about  Goethe,"  said  Cecil;  "but 
I  don't  know  enough  German  to  read  him." 

"  You  shall  read  me  the  Tempest,"  said  Lord 
Morland ;  and  Cecil  gladly  complied  with  his 
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request.  She  read  that  and  most  other  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  to  her  uncle,  through  the  medium 
of  Mr  Bowdler. 

Moreover,  she  became  quite  an  adept  at  wool- 
len stockings,  and  knitted  every  stitch  of  those 
which  were  ascribed  to  Hen,  and  shown  to  Mr 
Vesey. 

"  Nice  warm  wear  for  old  people,"  said  Lady 
Morland,  handing  over  one  of  these  productions 
to  Mr  Vesey,  one  evening  that  he  had  dined  at 
Thornley  :  "  this  is  for  poor  Mrs  Field,  is  it  not, 
my  dear  Hen?  Your  last  pair  went  to  Mrs 
Brown." 

"  Yes,  ma',"  answered  Hen. 

Lord  Morland  and  Cecil,  who  were  sitting  a 
little  apart,  were  infinitely  amused. 

"  The  heel  of  this  one  is  much  better  than 
the  last  though,  uncle,"  whispered  Cecil ;  "  they 
were  sadly  cobbled,  that  other  pair:  I  don't 
envy  Mrs  Field. 

"  Nor  I,  Cis,"  echoed  Lord  Morland,  laughing. 

"  Miss  Henrietta  will  furnish  all  the  alms- 
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houses  in  time,"  said  Mr  Vesey,  turning  politely 
to  her. 

She  stared  at  him,  but  had  nothing  to  say  in 
reply. 

"  I  say,  Hen,"  called  out  Lord  Morland, 
"  what  is  it  makes  you  so  much  better  than  the 
other  girls  ?  Here 's  Cecil,  now,  never  does  any 
thing  for  the  poor,  couldn't  knit  to  save  her 
life,  and  never  gives  them  coals  and  candles  as 
you  do.  If  I  were  you,  I  'd  be  careful ;  for 
these  very  good  girls  never  live  long :  their 
early  piety  wears  them  out,  and  then  somebody 
writes  a  tract  about  them  as  a  warning  to 
others. 

"  Your  papa  is  laughing,  my  dear,"  said 
Lady  Morland,  perceiving  that  Hen  was  about 
to  cry.  "  I  am  sure  that  nothing  gives  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  know  that  the  old 
people  on  his  estate  are  supplied  with  warm 
clothing." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Morland,  gravely ; 
"  I  think  I  shall  learn  to  knit  myself:  it  would 
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pass  the  time  when  I  cannot  read.  I  know 
something  about  it  already :  don't  I,  Cis  ? " 

Cecil,  who  was  shaking  with  laughter  behind 
her  uncle's  chair,  did  not  immediately  confirm 
this  statement. 

Mr  Vesey,  taking  hold  respectfully  of  the 
stocking,  asked  Hen  if  it  was  a  tedious  kind  of 
work. 

"Not  when  you  are  used  to  it,  is  it  Hen?" 
interposed  Lord  Morland. 

Poor  little  Hen  was  in  a  sad  panic :  she  had 
a  great  dread  of  her  mother  ;  and  the  idea  that 
she  would  find  out  that  Hen  did  not  knit  her 
own  stockings  quite  overcame  her. 

Cecil,  who  by  this  time  had  recovered  her 
voice,  came  to  her  aid. 

"  Don't  tease  Hen,  please,  uncle,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  don't  expose  me ;  for  I  shall  get  into 
a  sad  scrape  if  I  am  found  out." 

Lord  Morland  took  the  hint  ;  and  Mr 
Yesey,  having  requested  Miss  Morland  to  play, 
took   a    chair   near   the    wood-basket,    where 
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Laura   was  crouching   as   usual   close   to   the 
fender. 

Louisa's  performances  were  always  very  long 
and  very  loud  :  she  went  through  all  the  prin- 
cipal airs  in  the  Somnambula  at  a  sitting; 
and  even  then  she  could  hardly  be  dragged 
away,  but  would  retain  her  place  before,  the 
keys,  playing  such  waltzes  and  quadrilles  as 
she  could  recollect. 

Basil  very  seldom  joined  his  family  of  an 
evening.  He  had  put  up  a  laboratory  in  an 
empty  room  at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  and 
there,  in  a  gray  blouse,  with  very  dirty  hands, 
he  was  pursuing  the  science  of  chemistry  with 
great  zeal.  Now  and  then  a  very  loud  report 
would  terrify  Lady  Morland  out  of  her  wits, 
and  she  would  entreat  her  dear  Edward  to  go 
and  see  if  Basil  had  not  blown  off  the  roof; 
but  she  was  on  the  whole  very  thankful  for  a 
pursuit  that  kept  her  son  employed  out  of  her 
sight :  for  there  reigned  no  great  sympathy  be- 
tween Basil  and  his  family.     He  spent  a  good 
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deal  of  time  in  the  library  with  his  father  and 
Cecil,  always  in  the  gray  blouse,  and  his  hair 
dishevelled.  Lord  Morland  used  to  rally  him 
on  his  want  of  gallantry  in  appearing  before  his 
cousin  in  that  fashion  ;  but  he  took  a  pleasure 
in  it,  saying  to  himself  that  if  people  did  not  like 
him  as  he  was  he  did  not  care  for  their  liking 
at  all :  as  if  any  right-thinking  person  did  not 
require  constant  improvement  in  his  own  eyes 
as  well  as  in  those  of  his  friends. 

"  Cis,  do  you  remember  our  stealing  off  to 
St  Roche  one  Sunday?"  asked  Lord  Morland, 
when  they  were  talking  over  their  Paris  recol- 
lections. 

"  Oh  yes,  uncle  :  do  you  recollect  the  old 
priest  who  gave  the  sermon  ?  " 

"  The  very  person  I  was  thinking  of,  Cis  : 
he  has  been  constantly  in  my  mind  of  late." 

"  I  was  so  enchanted  with  his  face,"  said 
Cecil,  "  that  I  made  a  sketch  of  it." 

"  Let's  look  at  it,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle  ;  and 
she  took  a  little  book  out  of  her  work-basket. 
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11  Here  he  is,  dear  old  man,  with  his  sharp 
features  and  little  skull-cap,"  she  said. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Cis,  it 's  exact :  why  don't 
you  set  up  for  an  artist  ?  "  said  her  uncle.  "  You 
do  a  great  deal  better  than  Lou  or  Hen  :  which 
is  it  that  perpetrates  those  crazy  heads,  all  blue 
eyes  and  flowing  hair  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  draw  properly,  uncle ;  but  if  a 
head  strikes  me,  I  can  sketch  it  in  that  rough 
manner.     That  is  meant  for  you." 

u  On  my  word,  Cis,  you  have  made  me  a 
handsome  fellow,"  said  Lord  Morland,  quite 
gratified :   "  have  you  got  Ned  ?" 

"No,  I  could  not  draw  uncle  Ned,"  said 
Cecil ;  "  there  's  nothing  to  take  hold  of.  Here 
is  a  flower-girl  we  used  to  see  in  the  Bois ;  and 
that  is  a  deputy  who  was  speaking  when  we 
went  to  the  Chamber." 

"  Draw  Vesey,"  said  Lord  Morland. 

"  I  can't,  uncle  ;  he  does  not  impress  me," 
said  Cecil.     "  That 's  Laura." 

"  And   very  like  her.     She 's  uncommonly 
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pretty  ;  and  a  precious  deal  of  mischief  she  will 
do  before  she  is  many  years  older,"  said  Lord 
Morland. 

"  So  uncle  Ned  says,"  replied  Cecil ;  "  but  I 
can't  think  what  you  both  mean." 

"A  good  thing  if  you  never  find  out,  Cis," 
replied  her  uncle.  "  I  think  this  priest  is  your 
best  head.  What  a  keen,  earnest  profile  ! 
What  is  it,  Cis,  that  gives  that  intense  expres- 
sion to  the  eye?  He  seems  as  if  he  were 
searching  after  truth.  Oh  !  that  reminds  me — 
will  you  reach  me  down  Bacon's  Essays  :  it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  read  that  work.  There 's 
one  beginning,  '  What  is  truth,  said  jesting 
Pilate,  and  waited  not  for  an  answer.'  I  rather 
think  it 's  the  first." 

Cecil  found  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  uncle's 
table. 

"  Talking  of  truth,"  said  Lord  Morlancl,  "  it 's 
hard  to  get  at  the  real  characters  of  any  of 
these  fellows.  Now,  Buckingham,  although  our 
modern  historians  abuse  him,  must  have  been 
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a  man  of  great  cultivation,  or  Bacon  would 
hardly  have  dedicated  to  him  these  essays  :  it 
would  have  been  too  satirical." 

"  I  think  Bacon  was  such  a  wretched  time- 
server,  uncle,  that  he  would  have  thought 
nothing  too  good  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  king's 
favourite ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  Charles  the  First 
would  never  have  endured  his  society,  if  he  had 
not  been  very  highly  educated." 

"  That  affair  of  his  with  Anne  of  Austria  is 
the  most  splendid  episode  in  all  history,"  ob- 
served Lord  Morland  :  "  I  don't  say  much  for 
his  principles ;  but  there's  a  glitter  in  all  he  did 
that  delights  me.  I  read  once,  Cis,  little  as 
you  may  think  it ;  and  I  'm  likely  to  read  a 
good  deal  again,  if  I  last.  Let' s  have  a  look  at 
your  priest  once  more.  If  this  old  fellow  were 
rector  of  Thornley,  I  'd  send  and  have  a  talk 
with  him." 

"Do  you  remember  his  beautiful  gestures, 
uncle?"  said  Cecil:   "when  he  pointed  to  the 
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Christ  opposite  as  the  model  for  their  daily  life, 
he  seemed  as  if  he  could  have  gathered  his 
hearers  together,  and  impelled  them  to  the  foot 
of  the  cross." 

"  He  was  desperately  in  earnest,  to  be  sure," 
said  Lord  Morland ;  "  but  then,  you  see,  he 
had  not  a  wife  and  ten  children  to  distract  his 
mind  :  poor  Tommy  ill  of  the  measles ;  and  no 
chance  of  that  cadetship  for  Jack ;  and  Sally 
and  Jane  growing  so  ugly  there 's  no  hope  of 
getting  them  off :  a  poor  fellow  so  circum- 
stanced can't  be  expected  to  care  much  whether 
his  congregation  go  up  or  down.  I  'm  glad  my 
lady  does  not  hear  me ;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  a  few  words  with  that  priest." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  comfort, 
uncle  :  but,  you  know,  the  only  way  that 
such  men — wise  and  earnest  as  they  are — can 
arrive  at  truth  is  through  the  Bible  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  equally  within  our  reach,  if  we  give 
it  time  and  thought  enough. 
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"  That 's  very  true,  Cis,  and  I  wish  you 
would  find  me  the  passage  from  which  our  old 
friend  preached :  I  '11  look  it  over  while  you 
are  riding  with  Basil." 


CHAPTER  V. 


Eus. — Still  of  their  learned  stuff  they  care  for  nothing 
But  how  to  know  ;  as  negligent  of  their  bodies 
In  diet  or  else,  especially  in  their  clothes 
As  if  they  had  no  change. 

Fletcher. 
Axt. — She  is  very  young,  sure  : 

That  was  an  admirable  smile,  a  catching  one ; 

The  very  twang  of  Cupid's  bow  sung  in  it — 

She  has  two-edged  eyes,  they  kill  o'  both  sides. 

Ibid. 


The  care  of  Lord  Morland  devolved  entirely 
upon  Cecil  at  this  time,  for  Lady  Morland  had 
her  hands  full  of  other  business.  Every  morn- 
ing she  paid  hinr-a  visit,  asked  after  his  health, 
and  assured  him  that  he  was  getting  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  then  she  hurried  away  to  her  plots  and 
plans  for  her  daughters. 

Cecil  used  to  admire  the  temper  with  which 
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Lord  Morland  bore  this  constant  assurance  that 
he  was  gaining  health,  when  he  knew  to  the 
contrary. 

"  Why,  yes,  my  lady,"  he  would  say,  cheer- 
fully— "  thanks  to  you,  and  the  rest  who  take 
such  care  of  me — I  'm  doing  pretty  well.  Oh  ! 
I  sleep  perfectly :  the  minute  I  have  taken  my 
opium  I  am  fast  as  a  church  till  the  next  morn- 
ing :  and  I  eat — don't  I,  Cis  ?  Mr  Moore  can't 
stop  my  cough,  and  I  grow  thinner ;  but  we 
can't  have  everything  at  once.  We  shall  see 
what  the  warm  weather  will  do." 

Uncle  Ned  made  two  or  three  moves  to  go 
down  to  Scarbrook,  but  Lady  Morland  retained 
him  almost  by  force. 

"  My  dear  Edward  !  "  she  cried,  with  clasped 
hands,  "when  I  am  expecting  Lord  Summerly 
next  week;  and  Lord  Morland,  you  know,  is 
unfit  to  receive  him ;  and  Basil  is  so  perverse, 
he  says  he  shall  shut  himself  up  in  his  own 
room  ;  what  am  I  to  do,  if  you  desert  me?" 

"  Basil  must  do  no  such  thing,"  answered 
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uncle  Ned,  shortly.  "I  cannot  play  the  master 
of  the  house  when  he  is  at  home." 

"  He  won't  listen  to  reason,"  pleaded  Lady 
Morland  ;  "  he  says  he  hates  society  :  and  you 
must  allow,  my  dear  Edward,  that  he  is  never 
fit  to  be  seen." 

"  You  must  alter  all  that,  my  dear  Lady 
Morland :  speak  to  his  father,  or  speak  to  him, 
whichever  you  like ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  take 
his  proper  place  in  the  house,  I  go  off  to  Scar- 
brook  at  once." 

"And  if  anything  should  happen  to  Lord  Mor- 
land ?  "  urged  her  ladyship  :  for  she  had  come  to 
anticipate  her  weeds  with  great  composure. 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  send  for  me,"  replied 
uncle  Ned,  with  equal  coolness. 

"  I  shall  die  with  anxiety  the  moment  you  are 
out  of  the  house,"  said  Lady  Morland. 

"  Well — bring  Basil  to  reason,  and  I  stay,"  he 
returned. 

Now,  Lady  Morland  was  well  aware  that  she 
had  not  one  grain  of  influence  over  her  son ; 
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and  she  knew  that  if  she  spoke  to  his  father,  he 
would  treat  it  as  a  capital  joke  :  so  she  applied 
to  Cecil. 

"  What !  Basil  refuse  to  appear  when  we  have 
company  ? "  she  exclaimed,  drawing  up  her 
little  head :  "  fine  airs  and  graces,  indeed ! — I  '11 
soon  settle  that !  "  And  she  ran  up  stairs  to  his 
laboratory,  where,  as  she  opened  the  door,  she 
was  saluted  by  the  sound  of  a  great  German 
oath,  and  a  crash  of  falling  glass. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  she  exclaimed,  putting 
in  her  head  cautiously. 

"  Oh,  Cis  !"  come  in,"  cried  Basil.  "  I  have 
burnt  my  hand  with  this  abominable  acid,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  holes  in  my  blouse,  and 
broken  the  glass  :  but  that's  the  least  evil." 

"  Oh  !  poor  hand,"  said  Cecil,  "  I  will  bind  it 
up  for  you — wait  till  I  get  some  linen." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Cis,"  said  Basil,  as  she 
stood  beside  him  sewing  the  bandage  on  his 
hand ;  "  you  are  worth  all  the  rest  of  them  a 
thousand  times  over.     I  wonder  how  you  can 
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live  with  such  a  herd  !  As  for  Hen,  I  long  to 
knock  her  over  into  the  wood-basket  every  time 
she  comes  crawling  up  to  ask  you  to  do  her 
work." 

"  I  suppose  it 's  the  burn  that  makes  you  so 
spiteful,"  said  Cecil,  laughing — "  and,  Basil,  I 
wonder  if  you  ever  comb  your  hair." 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  are  all  for  a  scented  cox- 
comb, like  Vesey,"  said  Basil,  angrily. 

"  Yes — we  are  all  charmed  with  Mr  Vesey," 
replied  Cecil ;  "  but  how  glad  I  shall  be  when 
this  blouse  is  burned  a  little  more,  because  then 
you  will  be  forced  to  leave  it  off  altogether  !  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  finery,"  said  Basil :  "  I  'm 
rough  and  plain." 

"  I  don't  know  why  people  should  be  rough 
when  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  smooth," 
returned  his  cousin.  "  But,  Basil,  I  hope  you 
will  be  very  brilliant  next  week,  because  we 
have  some  people  coming  to  stay  with  us." 

"Me! — I  shall  cut  the  whole  concern,  and  live 
up  here,"  exclaimed  Basil,  in  great  wrath  :   "a 
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parcel  of  idiots  !  I  am  not  going  to  debase  my 
mind  to  their  level !  " 

"  But  just  think  of  my  poor  mind  ;  which  is 
immense  also,"  said  Cecil,  looking  archly  at  him: 
"  where  am  I  to  bestow  it  if  you  are  not  present 
with  your  vast  resources  ?  I  must  have  re- 
course to  Mr  Vesey,  and  learn  how  to  educate  a 
pointer." 

Basil  stood,  looking  very  irresolute  at  this 
declaration. 

"  Who  are  invited,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Mr  Vesey  first — has  a  perpetual  invitation  : 
all  days  and  hours  are  to  be  alike  to  him." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Basil,  "  he 's  always  here,  I 
think.  I  can't  imagine  what  my  mother  wants 
with  him." 

"  Can't  you  ? — with  your  mind  !  /know  very 
well:  but  I  will  never  reveal  it!  Then  Lord  Sum- 
merly is  coming,  and  some  of  the  neighbours ; 
that 's  all." 

"  Well — if  you  wish  it — do  you  wish  it?  "  he 
asked. 
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"  Certainly,  I  do  !  "  said  Cecil ;  "  and  what 
is  more,  I  expect  it.  I  choose  that  every  one 
should  go  away  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
Mr  Morland  is  a  very  delightful  person  ;  rather 
superior — (which,  uncle  Ned  says,  people  find 
it  hard  to  forgive) — but  so  well  bred,  and  well 
dressed ! " 

Basil  tried  to  frown  while  she  rallied  him,  but 
in  reality  he  was  very  much  pleased ;  and  Cecil 
went  down  gravely  to  inform  her  aunt  that  her 
son  would  be  very  happy  to  join  the  society  she 
had  invited. 

Lady  Morland's  maternal  feelings  were  now 
pretty  comfortable.  Mr  Vesey  came  so  very 
often  to  the  house,  that,  as  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  invitations  from  half  the  county,  it  was  a 
plain  proof  that  some  peculiar  attraction  drew 
him  to  Thornley ;  and,  on  the  appointed  day, 
Lord  Summerly  arrived, — a  small,  fair  young 
man,  with  very  pink  eyes,  and  a  neat  little 
vocabulary,  consisting  of  the  monosyllables 
Oh  !  and  Ah !     He  might  be  very  clever,  but 
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he  never  showed  it ;  and  he  might  be  very  good, 
for  any  thing  people  knew  to  the  contrary  :  if 
he  sinned,  it  must  have  been  in  thought,  for  of 
any  words  or  any  actions  whatever,  he  appeared 
to  be  quite  guiltless. 

A  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hooper,  with  their  son 
and  his  bride,  a  Mr  and  Mrs  White,  a  Mr  Har- 
grave,  and  a  Mrs  Wilson,  with  her  married 
daughter  Mrs  Tracey,  formed  the  party :  all 
very  great  people  in  their  way,  and  perfectly  of 
that  opinion  themselves.  Basil,  carefully  ar- 
rayed, and  looking  very  fierce  and  foreign, 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  condescended  to 
be  introduced  to  these  grandees  :  they  hated 
him  immediately,  because  he  had  nothing  to 
say  for  himself — that  is,  to  them;  and  he  returned 
them  the  compliment,  because  it  was  owing  to 
their  presence  that  he  was  dragged  out  of  his 
den,  and  forced  to  go  through  the  usages  of 
society.  Cecil  had  made  an  attempt  to  stay 
with  Lord  Morland ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Go  about  your  business,"  lie  said,  and  do 
all  the  mischief  you  can.  "  I  shall  look  in  upon 
you  if  I  am  able,  and  see  how  you  get  on :  be- 
sides, you  have  drawn  Basil  into  the  scrape,  and 
it  would  be  too  bad  if  you  did  not  stand  by 
him." 

"  I  like  your  son-in-law  very  much,"  said 
uncle  Ned  to  Lady  Morland,  when  he  found 
himself  near  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening ; 
"  he  says  nothing,  but  Lou  talks  enough  for 
both." 

"  A  most  excellent  young  man,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward :  I  only  wish  I  could  see  Basil  like  him ; 
but  really  his  conduct  is  heart-rending :  he  has 
not  addressed  a  single  remark  to  Lady  Hooper, 
whom  you  know  he  took  in  to  dinner ;  nor  to 
Mrs  White,  who  sat  on  his  left  hand.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  you,  with  your  usual  kindness 
and  high-breeding,  I  should  hardly  have  got 
through." 

Cecil  enjoyed  herself  very  much,  and  so  did 
Louisa ;  they  were  elegantly  dressed,  and  they 
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were  both  extremely  admired  :  the  gentlemen 
stared  at  Cecil,  the  ladies  chorussed  the  praises 
of  Louisa. 

They  played  a  long  duet  together.  Lord 
Summerly  stood  by  them,  and  whenever  it  came 
into  his  head  to  do  so,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  players,  he  turned  over  a  page  or  two. 
Nothing  could  exceed  Louisa's  good  humour  on 
these  occasions:  to  the  great  relief  of  Cecil,  who 
was  afraid  she  would  have  been  snappish. 

The  large  mirror  opposite  gave  to  Cecil's 
view  an  image  of  dazzling  beauty,  with  neck 
and  arms  of  polished  ivory,  a  complexion  bril- 
liant as  enamel,  and  a  bright  profusion  of  rip- 
pled hair,  wound  into  a  scroll  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  little  discoloured  figure  of 
Louisa  beside  her  did  not  strike  her  as  quite 
deserving  of  the  praises  that  were  lavished  by 
the  ladies  on  her  elegance  and  distinction.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  Lady  Morland,  without  dis- 
tinctly asserting  it,  had  given  her  neighbours 
to  understand  that  her  nieces  were  objects  of 
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charity ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  a  girl  pretty 
who  has  not  a  penny. 

When  Lord  Morland  came  in,  he  made  up 
for  it.  He  took  a  seat  beside  Cecil,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  company,  and  rallied  her  on  her 
beauty,  till  she  was  forced,  between  laughing 
and  blushing,  to  entreat  that  he  would  change 
the  subject. 

"  And  how  has  Basil  been  conducting  him- 
self?" he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  shockingly,  uncle;  I  want  you  to  give 
him  a  lecture." 

She  made  him  a  little  sign  with  her  hand, 
and  Basil,  who  was  glooming  on  the  hearth-rug, 
rushed  to  her  chair. 

'"  Cis  is  angry  with  you,"  said  Lord  Morland, 
laughing. 

"  And  I  am  angry  with  her,"  returned  Basil. 
"  She  says  you  don't  attend  to  the  people," 
continued  Lord  Morland. 

"  And  I  say  she  attends  to  them  too  much," 
returned  Basil. 
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"  You  did  not  speak  to  Lady  Hooper  during 
dinner,"  cried  Cecil. 

"  And  you  did  nothing  but  speak  to  Vesey," 
retorted  Basil. 

"  How  say  you,  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  asked 
Lord  Morland. 

«  Very  guilty,  Cecil  is,"  said  Basil. 

"  Ultra  guilty,  Basil  is,"  said  Cecil. 

"You  bad  better  make  it  up,"  was  Lord 
Morland's  decision. 

"  I  will,  if  be  makes  bimself  agreeable  to  Mrs 
TVilson  directly,"  promised  Cecil. 

"  You  see,  Basil,  sbe  orders  you  to  be  com- 
plaisant to  one  of  the  old  women,"  said  Lord 
Morland. 

"  Too  bad,  uncle!"  exclaimed  Cecil,  blushing. 

"  I  don't  ask  her  to  be  complaisant  to  any 
body,"  returned  Basil. 

"  No,  you  would  have  it  all  yourself,"  said 
his  father. 

Mr  Hargrave,  who  had  kindly  stared  at  Cecil 
without  intermission  ever  since  he  had  entered 
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the  room,  now  came  gliding  up  to  the  group, 
"  How  remarkably  well  Miss  Morland  plays," 
he  said  to  Lord  Morland. 

Lou  was  tearing  the  harp  like  a  little  mad 
woman,  and  had  been  steadily  at  it  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes. 

"  You  are  very  indulgent,"  said  Lord  Mor- 
land :  "it  came  from  Paris,  that  noise,  so  I 
suppose  it  is  something  fine ;  but  for  my  part  I 
am  quite  ignorant  of  music." 

"  Do  you  play  the  harp?"  asked  Mr  Har- 
grave,  looking  still  more  fixedly  at  Cecil. 

"  I  did,  but  I  have  given  it  up.  I  left  my 
noise  at  Paris,"  she  added,  glancing  at  her  uncle. 
"  Sneak's  noise:"  what  a  fine  phrase,  and  what 
a  keen  appreciation  Shakspeare  had  of  music  in 
common  hands.  How  he  has  covered  it  with 
his  epithet !  A  noise  !  He  leaves  nothing  more 
to  be  said,"  remarked  Lord  Morland. 

Now  Mr  Hargrave  was  a  very  nice  man ; 
middle  aged,  but  still  single,  with  a  good  estate, 
and  thinking  himself  very  handsome  and  clever ; 
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but  if  Lord  Morland  had  spoken  to  him  in 
Chinese,  he  would  have  understood  him  as 
well.  "  I  was  just  thinking,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Cecil,  "  that  it  was  a  pity  you  did'nt  play 
the  harp,  with  your  figure :  it  is  such  a  graceful 
instrument ! " 

Basil  had  hitherto  wished  to  shoot  Mr  Har- 
grave ;  but  he  now  changed  his  mind,  and 
pondered  by  what  tortures  he  would  like  to 
put  him  to  death. 

"  English  people  hardly  know  what  an  epi- 
thet means,"  said  Basil,  referring  to  his  father's 
remark  •  "  you  must  go  to  German  for  those 
descriptive  double  words  that  give  so  much 
meaning  to  their  speech." 

"  German  is  becoming  very  popular,"  said 
Mr  Hargrave  to  Cecil;    "have  you  learned  it?" 

"  I  learned  every  thing  for  a  short  time, 
German  included,"  replied  Cecil ;  "  but  it  was 
found  to  be  too  much  for  me,  and  I  do'nt  think 
I  have  saved  a  great  deal  out  of  the  wreck." 

When  she  smiled,  the  black  curved  fringes 
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of  her  almond  eyes  half  closed,  and  gave  a  look 
of  inexpressible  sweetness  to  her  dimpled  cheeks 
and  short  curved  lips,  half  transparent  like  red 
carnelian. 

Mr  Hargrave  could  not  help  thinking  it  a 
pity  such  a  sweet  creature  had  no  money :  for 
he  shared  in  the  general  belief  concerning  the 
poverty  of  the  Flemings.  The  Dawbeneys 
knew  better;  but  Lady  John  had  very  little 
intercourse  with  her  neighbours,  and  that  little 
was  of  the  most  affable  and  reserved  quality. 

Hen  and  Laura,  marshalled  by  Miss  Penley, 
had  come  down  to  tea,  and  were  sitting  by 
their  old  work-table  in  the  recess.  Mr  Vesey 
joined  them. 

"  You  have  not  sung  to-night,"  he  said  to 
Laura,  who  was  working  at  an  embroidery 
frame. 

"  No,  we  do  not  sing  in  public  yet,  Hen  and 
I:  we  are  in  the  shade,"  said  Laura  looking 
up. 

Mr  Vesey  made  some  remark  about  violets. 
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11 1  did  not  say  I  loved  the  shade,"  replied 
Laura. 

"  And  you  would  not  be  allowed  one  single 
song  ?  "   asked  Mr  Vesey. 

"  Not  a  note,"  replied  Laura,  and  her  wan- 
dering eyes  began  to  fix  on  his. 

"  You  are  working  that  beautifully :  the 
colours  are  so  exquisite ; "  said  Mr  Vesey. 

Laura's  beautiful  face  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

11  It  won't  quite  do  for  Dame  Brown,  it 's  too 
fine ; "  she  said  in  a  childish  tone. 

Mr  Vesey  smiled  too. 

"  I  so  miss  your  charming  voice !"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  "  she  lisped.  Where 's  my 
blue  silk  ?  there  it  is  on  the  floor :  you  have 
brushed  it  down  with  your  arm  ! " 

"  A  thousand  pardons !  I'm  so  sorry ! "  said 
Mr  Vesey,  picking  it  up. 

"  I'll  never  forgive  you!"  said  Laura  in  a 
still  more  baby  tone. 

"  I  am  so  bold  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
assertion ; "  he  whispered,  leaning  on  her  frame. 
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"  I  can't  help  it,  you  rude  man!"  whispered 
Laura,  shrugging  her  little  shoulders. 

"  Shall  you  call  me  rude  if  I  wait  on  Lady 
Morland  to-morrow  ?  "  he  asked. 

"What  for?"  asked  Laura,  smiling  on  him 
with  her  eyes. 

"  To  confide  in  her  those  hopes  which  you 
well  know  I  entertain ; "  he  whispered  in  a  still 
lower  tone. 

"  I  shall  call  you  very  silly,"  replied  Laura, 
with  the  same  beaming  glance. 

Hen  could  hear  nothing,  but  she  looked  on 
with  tearful  eyes ;  for  Mr  Vesey  was  her  pro- 
perty. 

Cecil  glanced  round  for  her  uncle  Morland, 
but  he  had  withdrawn  to  his  room :  her 
uncle  Ned  was  talking  to  Sir  John  Hooper; 
she  could  confide  her  merriment  to  no  one  else : 
for  she  looked  on  the  little  scene  in  the  recess 
as  an  acted  charade,  very  diverting  and  harm- 
less, and  little  thought  that  there  was  a  serious 
purpose  in  any  one  of  the  players. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Vit. — Oh  !  the  uncomfortable  ways  such  women  have  ! 
Their  different  speech  and  meaning  :  no  assurance 
In  what  they  say  or  do. 

What  ailst  thou  ? — prythee  weep  not :  oh  !  those  tears, 
If  they  were  true,  and  rightly  spent,  would  raise 
A  flowery  spring  i'  the  midst  of  January. 

Beaumoxt  aito  Fletcher. 

It  was  so  common  an  occurrence  for  Mr  Vesey 
to  pay  Lady  Morland  an  early  morning  visit, 
that  she  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  his  gig 
drive  up  to  Thornley  the  next  day  before  lun- 
cheon. 

It  was  the  morning  when  the  coal  subscrip- 
tions were  received.  There  had  been  a  levee  of 
old  women  in  Lady  Morland's  sitting-room,  who 
left  behind  them  a  smell  of  baize  cloaks,  and  a 
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heap  of  copper  halfpence ;  and  Hen  had  just  re- 
tired in  tears,  in  consequence  of  some  very  acid 
remarks  from  her  mother,  on  her  persevering  in 
making  seventy-eight  pence  amount  to  seven 
and  eightpence. 

Mr  Vesey,  then,  succeeding  to  the  chair  which 
the  weeping  Hen  had  vacated,  without  depart- 
ing in  the  least  from  the  perfect  tranquillity  of 
his  manner,  listened  patiently  to  Lady  Morland's 
long  exordium  upon  the  coal  club,  and  a  slight 
prospectus  of  a  clothing  society,  similar  to  that 
which  Lady  John  had  established  in  the  next 
parish;  a  heap  of  pence  lying  directly  before  him, 
and  a  gray  worsted  stocking,  half-knitted,  in  the 
background. 

When  she  had  finished,  he  said,  quietly,  "  I 
have  so  very  much  to  thank  you  for,  Lady  Mor- 
land,  since  I  came  to  Thornley,  that  I  feel  less 
difficulty  in  asking  you  to  listen  to  a  statement 
in  which  I  could  otherwise  hardly  expect  you 
to  take  an  interest." 

Lady  Morland  mentally  rubbed  her  eyes :  was 
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'she  awake  ?  Really  she  was  the  most  fortunate 
woman  on  earth :  all  she  wished  coming  to  pass, 
and,  actually,  without  any  trouble  worth  nam- 
ing on  her  part ! — 

"  My  dear  Mr  Vesey,"  she  rejoined — "  the 
son  of  one  of  my  oldest  friends — it  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  were  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

"  I  have  not  been  associated  so  long  with 
your  amiable  family,"  said  Mr  Vesey,  calmly, 
"  without  having  been  interested,  in  no  common 
degree,  by  all  your  circle;  and  more  particu- 
larly by  one — " 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Lady  Mor- 
land  could  gladly,  at  that  moment,  have  danced 
round  the  room,  so  exalted  was  she  by  this  con- 
fession. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  hear  it,"  she 
said :  "  a  clergyman,  my  dear  young  friend, 
ought  to  marry,  I  think,  as  soon  as  he  is  or- 
dained ;  at  any  rate,  as  soon  as  he  possibly  can. 
We  are  human  beings,  Mr  Vesey." 
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Nobody  had  advanced  that  we  were  opossums ; 
and  Mr  Vesey  bowed  his  entire  acquiescence  in 
the  idea. 

"  Any  one  might  gladly  receive  advances 
from  so  unexceptionable  a  quarter,"  pursued 
Lady  Morland  still  more  graciously;  "  not  only 
in  the  empty  distinctions  of  wealth  and  station, 
but  also  in  the  more  important  qualifications  of 
character  and  merit.  And  I  am  a  mother  !  " — 
Out  came  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Mr  Vesey 
remarked  that  he  was  aware  of  the  circumstance. 

"  I  call  myself  a  mother  to  all  four  girls,"  she 
added  ;   "  they  are  equally  dear  to  me!" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Mr  Vesey ;  "  they  have 
enjoyed  advantages  of  no  common  kind  in  your 
superintendence :  and  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
clergyman  should  be  mainly  influenced  in  his 
choice  by  the  early  training  to  which  his  future 
wife  has  been  submitted." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Lady  Morland, 
glancing  at  the  worsted  stocking,  and  recollect- 
ing Hen  stupifying  over  her  coal  arithmetic — 
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('  I  declare  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  so  sen- 
sible,'— she  said  to  herself, — '  it  is  a  mercy  he 
took  to  Hen') — "  but  you  have  not  told  me," 
she  added,  "  to  which  of  my  dear  girls  you  al- 
lude ;  though  I  almost  think  I  can  guess." 

"  I  know  that  your  niece  is  very  young,"  said 
Mr  Vesey,  steadily ;  "it  will  be  the  height  of 
my  ambition  to  be  permitted  to  consider  myself 
engaged  to  her  at  present :  I  can  hardly  expect 
your  immediate  consent." 

"  Cecil! — dear,  how  provoking! "  thought  Lady 
Morland.  "  Have  you  declared  yourself,  Mr  Ve- 
sey ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  shade  of  displeasure  on 
her  countenance. 

"  Xot  yet :  I  think  I  have  reason  to  hope  ; 
but  I  have  not  judged  it  proper  to  be  explicit 
with  the  young  lady  before  I  ascertained  your 
ladyship's  sentiments.  Miss  Laura  Fleming  is 
so  very  young." 

"Laura!"  cried  Lady  Morland,  with  up- 
lifted hands  ;  "  why,  she  is  a  perfect  baby !  I 
am  surprised,  I  confess.     How  could  that  little 
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creature  give  you  any  assistance  in  your  parish? 
I  must  beg  you  to  think  it  over,  my  dear  Mr 
Vesey.  What  could  that  silly  child  do  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  for  instance  ?" 

"  I  own,"  replied  Mr  Vesey,  still  quite  calm, 
"  that  I  have  a  prejudice  against  young  women 
taking  any  part  whatever  in  parish  concerns. 
It  may  be  a  prejudice;  but  my  objections  are 
very  strong.  In  this  Miss  Laura  agrees  perfectly 
with  my  views  :  she  has  no  wish  at  all  to  busy 
herself  in  parish  matters." 

I  dare  say  not,  thought  Lady  Morland,  look- 
ing: at  the  worsted  stocking  as  if  she  longed  to 
pull  out  all  the  needles.  "Perhaps,  Mr  Vesey,  "she 
suggested,  "you  would  like  me  to  send  for  Laura, 
and  hear  what  she  has  to  say.  I  can  only  look 
on  this  prospect  as  a  very  distant  one,  however 
flattering  and  advantageous ;  and  it  would  be 
better  that  we  should  both  be  certain  of  her 
feelings  before  we  proceed." 

Mr  Vesey  gave  his  cordial  assent  to  this  pro- 
posal,  and   waited   tranquilly   till  Miss  Laura 
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made  her  appearance.  His  colour  rose  a  little 
as  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door ;  which  she 
always  did  with  the  difficulty  of  a  child  trying 
to  get  in. 

She  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised  by  her  sum- 
mons ;  nodded  slightly  to  Mr  Vesey,  while  her 
vague  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  ;  and  she 
came  up  to  Lady  Morland,  with,  "  Well,  aunt." 
"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Morland,  "  I  am  going 
to  be  very  serious." 

"No!"  exclaimed  Laura;  "and  you,  too? 
(turning  her  eyes  on  Mr  Vesey).  I  hate  serious 
people." 

Lady  Morland  looked  imploringly  at  him,  as 
if  she  would  have  said,  "  She  is  very  childish, 
you  see :  hadn't  you  better  take  Hen  ?  " 

Laura  sat  down  on  a  little  cushion  she  pulled 
off  the  sofa,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"Mr  Vesey  has  been  doing  something  naughty, 
I  'm  sure,"  she  lisped. 

"  Mr  Vesey  has  been  doing  you  a  great  hon- 
our," said  Lady  Morland,  sternly :  "  he  has  come 
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here  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a  preference 
for  you  which  I  hope  you  will  endeavour  to  de- 
serve." 

"  Dear !"  cried  Laura,  pulling  at  the  fringe  of 
her  cushion  :   "I  told  you  not !" 

"  I  did  not  venture  to  hope  that  you  would 
accept  me  at  once,"  said  Mr  Vesey;  "I  entreat 
only  that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  you." 

Laura  kept  staring  at  him  with  the  most  un- 
bounded astonishment. 

"I  can't  think  what  he  means!"  she  said, 
shaking  back  her  curls :  "  he  quite  puzzles 
me!" 

"  Don't  pretend  not  to  understand  Mr  Vesey!" 
broke  in  Lady  Morland,  pretty  sharply :  "  you 
must  be  quite  aware  that  he  offers  you  his  hand 
eventually,  little  as  you  are  worthy  of  it !  I 
am  very  much  afraid  you  have  been  trifling  in 
this  business ! " 

"  Yes,  I  know;  and  he 's  very  unkind  to  come 
and  tell  you,  and  get  me  into  a  scrape :  I  only 
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meant  to  have  a  little  fun  !     You  are  both  un- 
kind !"  said  Laura,  in  a  crying  tone. 

"  Do  you  care  nothing  for  me?  Am  I  quite 
indifferent  to  you  ?  Be  earnest !"  said  Mr  Vesey, 
with  an  entreating  look,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
beg;  her  to  recollect  the  thousand  little  en- 
couraging  words  and  glances  that  had  passed 
between  them. 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it!"  she 
said,  pouting. 

"  Mr  Vesey,"  interposed  Lady  Morland,  "  this 
scene  is  growing  very  painful.  I  can  hardly 
call  that  naughty  girl  my  niece  !  But  you  hear 
what  she  says — she  is  not  worthy  of  your 
regard." 

"Laura,  do  you  forget?"  asked  Mr  Vesey ; 
for  the  trifling  charade  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  not  been  the  first  by  very  many  that 
had  been  enacted  between  them. 

"  There  !  you  are  worse  than  Miss  Penley !" 
cried  Laura,  sobbing  :  "  I  never  was  so  plagued 
before,  not  even  with  the  Kings  of  France  ! " 
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"  Now  you  see  her  as  she  is,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Morland.  "  I  blush  for  her  :  you  have  had  a 
fortunate  escape ! " 

Mr  Vesey  got  up  hastily,  muttered  something 
about  Lady  Morland's  kindness,  and  left  the 
room  in  great  agitation. 

Lady  Morland  burst  into  an  angry  passion  of 
tears. 

"Oh!  you  little  viper!"  she  exclaimed  to 
Laura,  as  she  pulled  the  bell  violently.  "  Beg 
Mr  Edward  to  favour  me  with  his  company 
directly.  No,  you  wicked  serpent," — observing 
Laura  trying  "to  steal  off, — "  you  shall  stay  and 
hear  what  your  uncle  has  to  say  to  all  this." 

Laura  sat  down  crying  on  her  cushion. 

Uncle  Ned  was  just  going  out  riding  with 
Cecil.  He  came  in  hastily,  put  his  hat  on  the 
table,  and  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  pale- 
tot, and  stood  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  while 
Lady  Morland  poured  out  her  feelings. 

"  EtcFun!"  he  said  drily,  as  soon  as  she  came 
to  an  end. 
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"  There  she  sits,"  cried  Lady  Morland ;  "  only 
look  at  her  effrontery  !  She  knows  she  has  led 
this  young  man  on  by  every  device  in  her 
power :  and  he  is  no  enthusiast,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward,— no  dreamer, — and  a  clergyman  too  : 
I  wonder  the  earth  does  not  open  under  her 
feet!" 

"  So  do  I,"  echoed  uncle  Ned. 

"  I  wish  those  were  tears  of  penitence,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Morland ;  "  but  I  very  much  fear 
they  are  not." 

"  I  very  much  fear  there  are  no  tears  of  any 
description,"  said  uncle  Ned ;  which  was  the 
fact :  Laura  sobbed  very  prettily,  and  shook 
her  shoulders  just  like  a  little  baby,  but  tears 
there  were  none. 

"  Speak  to  her,  Edward :  I  have  no  strength 
left,"  implored  Lady  Morland,  sinking  back. 

Uncle  Ned  drew  a  chair  opposite  Laura's 
cushion,  and  sat  down. 

"Well,  my  love,  what's  all  this  about?"  he 
asked. 
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"  They  are  very  unkind  !  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very 
young,  and  it 's  hard  if  I  'm  to  be  married 
against  my  will,"  said  Laura,  looking  down. 

"  You  would  think  it  harder  to  be  left  single 
against  your  will,  my  dear,"  said  her  uncle. 

"  And  that  I  hope  will  be  her  fate,"  inter- 
posed Lady  Morland. 

"  You  are  a  very  nice  little  girl,"  said  her 
uncle ;  "  but  I  recommend,  you  not  to  do  it 
again." 

"  I  Ve  done  nothing,"  protested  Laura  :-. — 
"  everybody  hates  me." 

"  The  next  time  you  flirt  with  a  young  fel- 
low, and  don't  accept  him,  my  love,"  said  uncle 
Ned,  "  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you 
down  to  Scarbrook ;  and  when  you  get  there, 
Heaven  help  you  :  for  if  you  want  to  flirt,  you 
must  flirt  with  me,  which  wouldn't  pay  at  any 
price." 

Laura  burst  out  into  real  tears  this  time  ;  for 
she  had  no  love  for  her  uncle  Ned,  and  she  did 
not  enjoy  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  Scarbrook. 
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She  said  she  would  go  to  Cecil, — she  would : 
nobody  else  cared  for  her. 

"  I  'm  sorry  to  hinder  you  of  anything  you 
have  a  mind  to  do,"  said  her  uncle,  taking  up  his 
hat;  "but  Cis  is  going  out  now  to  ride  with 
me,  and  therefore  she  cannot  listen  to  your 
effusions  at  present ;"  and  he  walked  off  in  one 
direction,  while  Lady  Morland  made  her  exit 
in  another  ;  and  Laura  dried  up  her  tears, 
curled  herself  up  on  her  cushion  like  a  dog, 
and  basked  before  the  fire  till  dinner-time. 

"  I  say,  Cis,  there  has  been  a  row  up  above," 
said  Lord  Morland,  when  Cecil  came  in  from 
her  ride  :  "  my  lady  has  not  been  in  to  see  me 
this  morning,  and  Richards  tells  me  she  sent 
for  Ned  in  a  deuced  hurry.  It  can't  be  the 
girls,  for  my  lady  keeps  them  pretty  well  in 
hand  :  has  she  had  a  fight  with  the  parson,  do 
you  know  ?  Richards  said  Vesey  was  here  this 
morning." 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  don't  laugh  this  once :  I'mso 
vexed,"  cried  *  Cecil,   when  she  had   told   her 
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uncle  the  history.  "  I  'm  so  sorry  that  Laura 
annoyed  aunt  Morland,  and  interfered  with  her 
plans  :  for  I  'm  afraid,  indeed,  that  she  did  it 
on  purpose." 

"  On  purpose ! — of  course  she  did,"  said  Lord 
Morland,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  for  laugh- 
ing5 — « little  diablesse  !  she  will  be  the  death  of 
me !  It 's  her  first  bamboche,  but  it  won't  be 
her  last  by  a  good  many.    And  what  says  Hen  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  that  is  the  worst  part  of  it. 
Poor  Hen — now,  do  not  laugh — has  been  cry- 
ing ever  since  ;  and  when  Laura  went  up  to  the 
school-room  dinner,  Hen  flew  at  her  like  a  little 
sparrow,  and  if  Miss  Penley  had  not  parted 
them,  they  would  have  come  to  blows." 

"  Why  didn't  they  come  here  ?  "  cried  Lord 
Morland,  exhausted  with  laughing  :  "  what 
would  I  not  have  given  to  see  them !  I  would 
not  have  hindered  them,  I  promise  you, — they 
should  have  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favour :  tell 
them  so,  with  my  love,  and  ask  them  if  it 's  too 
late  now." 
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"  There,  now,  you  are  coughing,  uncle,1'  re- 
monstrated Cecil. 

"  I  say,  Cis,  no  more  worsted  stockings  !"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Morland. 

Cecil  laughed. 

"That's  right,  Cis;  don't  take  it  gravely," 
said  her  uncle,  kindly :  "  it 's  the  way  of  the 
world, — we  can't  mend  it  :  girls  are  always 
playing  these  pranks.  It  makes  it  all  the 
merrier  for  the  bystanders.  The  deuce  !  here 
comes  my  lady, — no  laughing  now,  Cis." 

But  although  Lord  Morland  refrained  with 
great  propriety  from  wounding  his  lady's  feeL 
ings,  he  could  not  help  reverting  to  the  topic 
in  the  evening,  under  shelter  of  one  of  Louisa's 
stormy  overtures. 

"  Well,  Hen,  how  do  you  feel  to-night  ?  "  he 
asked,  as  Hen  took  her  place  close  to  Cecil,  who 
was  seated  next  to  him. 

"  Very  well,  pa',"  she  answered  vacantly. 

"  Come,  there  are  hopes  of  you  :  but  per- 
haps you  are   glad  to  be  rid  of  the  blankets 
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and  coals.  You  have  sent  in  your  resignation, 
of  course  ?  " 

Hen  only  stared,  and  Cecil  managed  to 
silence  him.  But  poor  Lady  Morland  was  not 
destined  to  be  consoled  in  one  quarter  for  the 
mortification  she  had  experienced  in  another  : 
in  a  word,  Lord  Summerly  did  not  come  for- 
ward as  Mr  Vesey  retired.  Just  when  she 
thought  he  was  growing  very  particular  to 
Louisa,  always  taking  care  to  sit  next  her  at 
table,  and  to  turn  over  her  music  with  great 
ardour,  there  came  an  imperious  mandate  from 
Lady  Bangor,  recalling  her  son  to  the  family 
seat :  and  no  one  who  looked  at  his  weak  eyes 
could  expect  that  they  would  long  retain  a 
beloved  image  when  tried  by  absence. 

Lady  Morland  mourned  to  uncle  Ned  over 
her  difficulties,  and  declared  that  Lady  Bangor 
had  done  it  on  purpose  :  which  he  thought 
very  possible,  as  the  large  daughter  of  one  of 
the  proudest  dukes  in  the  kingdom  had  always 
been  intended  for  Lord  Summerly  by  his  pa- 
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rent?,  and  they  naturally  did  not  wish  him  to 
stay  too  long  in  a  house  full  of  girls. 

••There  is  one  comfort  for  you,  Lady  Mor- 
land," he  said :  "  Vesey  is  going  abroad  im- 
mediately, and  then  you  will  have  another 
curate  to  try  your  hand  upon." 

"That  is  true,  dear  Edward."  she  rejoined. 
11  What  a  church  is  ours !  It  is  this  that  con- 
stitutes our  great  superiority  over  the  Catholics. 
— our  curates  marry." 

"  Ah !  Lady  Morland,  who  would  not  be  a 
Protestant."  rejoined  uncle  Ned,  laughing ; 
"  especially  if  they  have  a  lot  of  girls  to  dis- 
pose of?" 

Laura  was  in  sad  disgrace  for  a  few  days ; 
but  afterwards  she  stole  into  favour  again. 
Hen  did  not  feel  so  revengeful  when  she  found 
that,  though  she  had  lost  Mr  Vesey.  Laura  had 

not  earned  him  :  and  even  Ladv  Morland  could 

<_  . 

not  long  hold  out  against  her  pretty  childish 
manners. 

Now  that  the  family  were  again  left  to  them- 
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selves,  Basil  fell  back  into  his  old  habits ;  except 
that  he  was  more  curious  in  his  garments. 
This  sign  Lord  Morland  hailed  with  great  de- 
light, accusing  him  of  "  brushing  his  hat  o' 
mornings,"  and  frequently  recommending  him 
to  follow  out  Benedick's  example,  and  go  to 
the  barber's  :  for  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  having  a  fling  at  his  son's  moustaches.  Basil 
took  his  father's  ridicule  very  well :  Lord  Mor- 
land and  Cecil  might  say  and  do  anything  with 
him ;  but  towards  the  rest,  he  was,  to  say  the 
least,  crabbed. 

"I  say,  Cis,  what's  the  matter  with  Lou?" 
asked  Lord  Morland  one  day  :  "I  know  Basil's 
complaint ;  but  why  Lou  should  go  about  with 
her  head  on  one  side  I  can't  tell,  unless  she  is 
in  love  !  How 's  that  ?  I  thought  my  daugh- 
ters were  philosophers  :  but  perhaps  Summerly 
was  too  much  for  her  nerves. 

Cecil  could  throw  no  light  on  the  subject : 
Lou  was  always  walking  with  Miss  Penley  and 
the  girls  to  H ;  but  the  result  of  these 
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walks  was  only  a  quantity  of  ribbons,  pins,  and 
laces,  which  she  bought  at  the  great  shop  in 
the  market-place.  There  was  no  love  to  be 
made  out  of  that. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Und  da  kein  sterblicber  den  Sclileier  der 
Isis  heben  kann,  so  wollen  "wir  sucken 
Unsterbliche  zu  werden. 

Novalis. 

As  if  to  make  good  a  homely  proverb,  "  It  never 
rains  but  it  pours,"  another  disturbance  now 
occurred  in  the  Morland  family. 

It  was  in  Lady  Morland's  sitting-room  that 
a  melancholy  group  were  assembled  on  one  of 
these  rainy  occasions. 

Louisa,  very  pallid,  was  standing  in  a  most 
determined  attitude,  with  some  letters  grasped 
in  her  hand. 

Miss  Penley,  dissolved  in  tears,  was  giving 
her  unwilling  evidence. 
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Lady  Morland,  trembling  with  passion,  had 
sunk  in  her  arm-chair,  confronting  the  prisoner. 

Uncle  Ned,  who  had  been  sent  for  as  usual, 
was  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  looking 
coolly  on. 

Lou  had  been  discovered  in  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence  with   the   young  linen-draper  at 

H :  the  eldest  son  of  the  very  respectable 

banker  and  draper,  who  had  been  mayor,  and 
was  considered  the  first  tradesman  in  the  town. 

Miss  Penley,  with  great  reluctance,  laid  the 
facts  before  her  ladyship.  Miss  Morland  had 
met  Mr  Alleyne  several  times  outside  the  park 
gates  (Lou  having  forgotten,  like  a  little  ostrich 
as  she  was,  that  lodges  have  eyes).  She  had  re- 
ceived letters  twice  from  Mr  Alleyne ;  once  in 
a  parcel  of  ribbon,  once,  she  believed,  in  a 
box  of  pins.  Miss  Penley  little  thought  that 
all  their  visits  to  Alleyne's  shop  had  this  end. 
It  was  quite  heart-rending. 

"  Edward !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Morland,  ex- 
tending her  handkerchief  towards  him,    "  Do 
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you  hear  what  this  hardened  girl  has  done? 
When  her  poor  father  is  dying,  to  bring  all  this 
trouble  on  my  head !  " 

Lord  Morland  had  not  been  quite  so  well 
for  the  last  few  days :  but  her  ladyship  liked  a 
strong  figure  of  speech.. 

"  I  hear,"  replied  uncle  Ned,  twisting  an  alu- 
met  to  pieces  in  his  fingers :  "  but  I  cannot  give 
you  any  advice  on  the  matter  till  I  know  how 
the  parties  stand." 

"  Give  me  those  letters !  "  cried  Lady  Mor- 
land, suddenly  wrenching  them  out  of  her 
daughter's  little  grasp. 

"  l  My  own  dearest,  ever  dear  Louisa ! ' "  she 
shrieked.  "  Edward,  I  shall  lose  my  senses ! 
What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  wicked 
girl!" 

Nothing,  it  appeared :  Louisa  listened  in 
dogged  silence  to  all  her  mother's  reproaches. 
It  is  the  strongest  armour  one  can  oppose  to 
violence  :  the  fiercest  upbraidings  die  away 
where  there  is  no  retort  whatever.     Lady  Mor- 
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land  soon  came  to  tears,  and  again  invoked  her 
dear  Edward. 

"You  must  hand  the  case  over  to  Morland," 
he  said  :  "I  am  not  the  young  lady's  guardian. 
If  she  likes  the  draper,  I  can't  prevent  it :  go  to 
Morland." 

"It  will  be  the  death  of  him !  "  cried  Lady 
Morland. 

"  We  must  run  the  chance  of  that,"  said  uncle 
Ned,  drily,  with  a  smile.  "  I  will  go  and  pre- 
pare him,  if  you  like." 

Although  Lord  Morland  had  greatly  im- 
proved in  consideration  to  others  since  his  ill- 
ness, yet  it  was  still  his  tendency  to  view  every- 
thing as  a  jest.  He  laughed  himself  quite  out 
of  breath  at  the  idea  of  Louisa's  little  escapade, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eves  entreated  his  brother 
to  bring  her  in  at  once ;  not  so  much  that  he 
might  admonish  her,  as  that  he  might  have  the 
intense  amusement  of  seeing  how  she  bore  her 
blushing  honours. 

Lady  Morland  led  in  the  truculent  Louisa 

VOL.  II.  h 
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with  a  mournful  sort  of  minuet  step,  that  would 
have  become  a  lady  walking  to  her  own  funeral. 

Lord  Morland  received  them  both  with  great 
urbanity,  and  having  signed  his  daughter  to  the 
chair  next  his  own,  said  to  her,  in  a  friendly 
voice,  by  way  of  opening  the  conversation, 

"  Why,  Lou,  my  dear,  I  did  not  know  you 
were  so  fond  of  ribbons !  " 

A  pale  silence  on  the  part  of  Louisa.  Lady 
Morland  lifted  up  her  hands. 

"My  dear  lord,  this  is  too  serious  an  affair," 
she  began. 

"No — my  lady,  I  do  not  wish  to  think  it 
serious,"  he  said,  kindly.  "  Lou  has  been  amus- 
ing herself — in  bad  taste,  I  admit — but  I  am 
sure  she  has  the  good  sense  to  feel  that  there  is 
an  end  to  her  frolic,  and  we  won't  talk  of  it  any 
more." 

Still  the  same  dogged  silence  on  the  part  of 
Louisa. 

"  She  will  pledge  herself  to  nothing  of  the 
sort!"   exclaimed  Lady  Morland.    "To  think 
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that  a  child  of  mine  should  be  so  harden- 
ed !  But  look  here,  my  lord ;  this  is  the 
style  in  which  a  shopman  corresponds  with  your 
daughter !  " 

"  The  young  man  writes  a  very  good  hand," 
said  Lord  Morland,  glancing  at  the  letters  which 
his  wife  had  offered  him  :  "  but  he  is  not  ex- 
actly in  your  rank  of  life,  my  dear." 

11  My  grandfather  was  an  ironmonger,"  said 
Lou,"  the  first  words  she  had  spoken  since  her 
arrest  that  morning. 

There  never  was  such  a  riposte,  as  the  fencers 
call  it :  not  one  of  the  party  could  recover 
guard. 

Lord  Morland  was  afraid  of  hurting  his  lady's 
feelings  by  saying  anything  contemptuous  of 
people  in  trade.  Uncle  Ned  was  laughing  at 
the  window.  Lady  Morland  was  almost  suffo- 
cated with  rage. 

"  The  thing  is  not  liked  by  your  family,"  said 
Lord  Morland,  after  a  pause.  "  I  shall  write 
upon  the  subject  to  old  Alleyne :  a  very  worthy 
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man,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  respect.  He  has 
a  branch  shop  at  Nottingham,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  send  his  son  down  there  for  the 
present.  And  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  won't  vex 
your  mother  any  more.  That  matter  is  settled, 
my  lady,"  he  said,  offering  her  his  hand.  "  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  be  so  bothered ;  but  I 
know  old  Alleyne :  he  is  a  proud  man  in  his 
way,  and  he  would  be  as  anxious  to  stop  this 
nonsense  as  ourselves." 

Lou,  with  the  aspect  of  a  rat  caught  in  a 
trap,  was  led  out  of  the  room  by  her  mother, 
after  being  told  to  thank  her  dear  father  for  his 
kindness  :  which,  of  course,  she  refused  to  do. 

Lord  Morland  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The 
young  Alleyne  was  despatched  to  Nottingham  ; 
and  Lou  moped  about  the  house  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Meanwhile  Lady  Morland  looked  about 
the  neighbourhood  to  find  some  one  else  for  her 
dear  girl ;  to  which  end  Charles Dawbeney,  being 
then  in  the  country,  was  invited  to  stay  a  few 
days  with  Basil  (who  abhorred  him),  and  went 
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away  very  much  in  love  with.  Cecil,  whom  he 
hardly  saw ;  for  she  was  almost  perpetually 
with  her  uncle. 

Lord  Morland  was  becoming  more  of  an  in- 
valid :  he  used  to  sit  all  day  in  a  great  chair  by 
the  fire,  wrapped  in  a  dressing  gown.  Some- 
times he  would  take  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  library,  but  he  left  off  coming  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Basil  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  father. 
He  was  now  studying  astrology  with  all  his 
might,  by  the  aid  of  two  immense  folios,  drawn 
from  some  recess  in  the  library,  and  he  covered 
sheets  of  paper  with  half-moons,  cocked-hats, 
and  other  marks  resembling*  Dundee  su^ar- 
plums.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Cecil 
to  advantage,  where  they  say  most  women  shine 
— in  a  sick-room.  Her  knowledge  was  in- 
tuitive, for  she  had  never  been  with  invalids 
before ;  but  she  was  always  at  hand,  always 
ready  to  suggest,  and  never  told  her  uncle  he 
was  getting  better. 
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"  How  comes  it,  Cis,  that  you  are  still  knit- 
ting at  those  stockings?"  asked  Lord  Morland, 
one  day. 

"  For  the  honour  of  the  family,  uncle,"  replied 
Cecil :  "  what  would  people  say  if  the  supply 
failed  all  at  once?  Besides,  I  don't  see  why, 
because  Mr  Vesey  is  gone  to  Athens,  the  old 
dames  should  not  have  warm  stockings  this 
winter." 

"  You  are  a  good  girl,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle  ; 
"  and  I'm  glad  you  have  taken  that  notion,  for 
I've  grown  to  like  the  sound  of  the  needles." 

This  was  quite  enough  to  make  Cecil  persevere. 

Of  an  evening,  by  firelight,  they  used  to  sit 
round  the  hearth :  Lord  Morland  reclining  in 
his  easy  chair ;  Cecil  close  beside  him,  knitting 
diligently;  Basil  at  her  feet.  The  flickering 
blaze  gleaming  for  an  instant  in  Lord  Morland's 
splendid  eyes,  rendered  larger  and  brighter  by 
illness,  and  touching  Cecil's  graceful  neck  and 
hands  with  a  fitful  glance,  dimly  revealed  Basil 
in  his  dark  foreign  dress,   lying  like  Hamlet 
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at  the  feet  of  Ophelia,  and  reading  by  snatches 
to  himself,  from  some  worm-eaten  book,  as  the 
blaze  rose  and  fell :  And  the  red  glow  that 
surrounded  the  hearth,  like  a  luminous  disk, 
softened  gradually  away  into  total  darkness  at 
the  far  corners  of  the  room,  except  when  the 
flame  grappled  with  a  new  log  of  dry  wood, 
when  the  busts  on  the  bookcases,  and  the  highly 
wrought  oak  chairs  behind  the  library  table, 
would  leap  into  notice  for  a  minute,  and  then 
die  away  into  their  old  obscurity. 

This  picture  was  present  to  Cecil  all  her  after- 
life ;  and  she  never  sat  by  a  twilight  fireside 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy,  such  as  is 
awakened  in  some  people  by  the  sound  of  bells. 
But  her  life  was  not  all  repose.  Every  one 
who  has  been  about  sick  people  knows  how 
fastidious  they  become  with  regard  to  their  diet. 
Cecil  was  the  only  person  who  could  prepare 
her  uncle's  coffee  to  his  taste,  which  she  per- 
formed in  a  scientific  instrument  her  uncle  Ned 
brought  from  town,  and  which  no  one  else  in 
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the  house,  not  even  Basil,  understood.  Cecil 
alone  could  make  lemonade  to  please  him  ;  and, 
as  for  omelettes,  upon  which  he  almost  lived  at 
this  time,  he  had  an  unfortunate  interview  with 
the  cook  (a  respectable  female  artist),  for  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  to  her  something  or 
other,  and  he  took  such  a  prejudice  against 
her  hands  (which  were  not  ivory),  that  he  de- 
clared against  any  dish  in  which  she  could  by 
possibility  dip  her  fingers.  Cecil,  without  more 
ado,  would  tuck  up  her  sleeves  and  go  into  the 
housekeeper's  room,  followed  by  Basil,  and  there 
prepare  omelettes  that  would  defy  all  criticism : 
Basil  standing  by  and  adoring  her  all  the  time, 
and  sometimes  getting  splashed  with  the  eggs. 

Lord  Morland,  who  would  have  been  perfectly 
aghast,  when  in  health,  at  his  niece  condescend- 
ing to  such  offices,  admitted  them  now  with 
great  composure.  The  distinctions  of  society 
fade  in  a  sick-room ;  and  acts  of  kindness  are 
there  prized  above  their  worth,  let  them  be  ever 
so  domestic  in  their  character. 
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The  rest  of  the  family  made  themselves  pretty 
comfortable  in  their  own  way.  Sometimes  one 
or  two  gentlemen  came  to  dinner — Lord  Mor- 
land's  health  bein^  an  excuse  for  so  limited  an 
entertainment.  Lady  Morland  said,  she  asked 
them  for  the  sake  of  her  dear  Edward :  though 
he  begged  she  would  not  trouble  herself  on  his 
account,  for  he  did  not  think  he  derived  any 
instruction  from  the  persons  invited ;  and  as  for 
amusement,  it  was  not  a  time  to  consider  that. 

Whenever  he  went  to  town,  he  would  bring 
Hen  a  box  of  sugar  plums,  to  encourage  her  (he 
said)  to  speak  the  truth.  Hen  would  hide  it 
under  her  apron  till  she  could  glide  behind  the 
window  curtain,  where  she  would  sit  crunching, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  ecstasy. 

Directly  Laura  heard  the  sound,  she  would 
creep  in  after  her,  and  then  the  noise  would  be 
doubled.  Uncle  Ned  would  then  suddenly 
undraw  the  curtain,  and  disclose  the  two,  nestled 
together  on  the  carpet,  dipping  their  fingers 
into  the  box  of  comfits.     But  because  Laura 
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had  delicate  features,  and  ate  like  a  little  mouse, 
nobody  called  her  greedy;  while  Hen  was  abused 
because  she  hung  her  sallow  face  over  her  treas- 
ures, and  smeared  her  mouth  with  barley-sugar. 

A  very  good  and  rather  small  boy  had  now 
succeeded  Mr  Vesey  as  curate  of  Thornley. 

"  You  ought  to  call  on  the  new  man,  Basil," 
said  Lord  Morland,  one  morning. 

Basil  was  hard  at  work  on  his  hieroglyphics. 

"  It  is  such  a  bore,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  like  his 
looks." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  an  astrologer,"  suggested 
Cecil,  archly. 

"  He  is  no  conjurer  at  any  rate,"  retorted 
Basil. 

"  For  all  that,  Cis,  make  him  go,"  urged  Lord 
Morland;  "  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  clergy- 
man at  Thornley  should  feel  himself  slighted." 

"  He  will  go,"  promised  Cecil,  leaning  on  his 
folio  with  a  coaxing  look. 

"  I  will :  only  let  me  finish  this  calculation," 
assented  her  cousin. 
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Cecil  nodded,  and  went  back  to  her  seat. 

Her  uncle  was  reading  the  Bible,  which  had 
never  left  his  desk  since  the  day  she  placed  it 
there.  He  rarely  spoke  upon  religious  subjects, 
except  to  ask  Cecil  now  and  then  some  ques- 
tion, but  he  passed  many  hours  in  meditation  ; 
and  she  had  no  difficulty  in  guessing  the  object 
of  his  thoughts. 

At  last,  Basil  rose  and  declared  his  work 
finished  for  the  morning.  He  would  walk  to 
the  village  at  once :  he  should  be  more  likely  to 
find  Mr  Harris  at  home." 

"  Good-bye,  Basil,"  said  his  father,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

As  Lord  Morland  was  not  one  of  those  em- 
bracing sort  of  people,  who  are  always  shaking 
hands  and  bidding  farewell,  if  they  do  but  leave 
the  room,  Basil  returned  his  father's  greeting 
with  some  little  surprise. 

"  I  shall  be  back  to  luncheon,"  he  said,  as  he 
quitted  the  library. 

"  I  hope,  Cis,   it  is  all  understood  between 
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you  and  Basil,"  said  Lord  Morland,  turning  to 
her  with  a  restless,  eager  manner,  as  soon  as  his 
son  was  gone.  "  You  will  save  him  :  nobody 
else.  At  your  bidding,  he  would  do  any  thing, 
you  know.  I  think  he  will  make  you  happy — 
I  think  so  :  but  you  will  make  him  honest,  and 
that 's  more  to  the  purpose." 

"  He  has  never  said  any  thing  to  me,  uncle," 
replied  Cecil,  a  good  deal  agitated. 

"  He  will  soon,"  rejoined  Lord  Morland  ;  and 
there  the  subject  dropped. 

"  Cis,  open  the  window!"  he  cried,  quickly, 
scarce  a  minute  after. 

She  threw  it  up,  and  ran  back  to  him. 

"  Cis,  I  'm  faint,"  he  murmured,  grasping  her 
hand. 

She  leaned  over,  and  rang  the  bell  hastily ; 
so  loud,  that  her  uncle  JSed  and  Lady  Morland 
heard  it,  and  came  in. 

Richards,  the  valet,  was  on  the  spot  already. 
Lord  Morland's  head  had  fallen  back  on  the 
chair  :  his  eyes  were  half  closed.     The  man  had 
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just  disengaged  his  lord's  hand  from  Cecil's  :  he 
saw  at  a  glance  how  it  was. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Lady 
Morland. 

"  Nothing,  my  lady,"  answered  the  valet : 
"  my  lord  has  fainted.  We  had  better  get  my 
lord  at  once  into  his  room,"  he  added,  with  a 
glance  of  entreaty  at  uncle  Ned. 

Cecil,  as  white  as  death,  her  heart  beating 
audibly,  stood  looking  on. 

Uncle  Xed  took  her  hand  and  put  it  into 
Lady  Morland's. 

"  Go  up  stairs,  my  dear  :  I  will  come  to  you 
presently,"  he  said,  gently,  and  then  turned  to 
his  brother. 

Lady  Morland  walked  softly  away,  leading 
Cecil  to  her  room. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


For  an  agony  shall  come 
In  that  instant  waking, 
Like  a  dagger  driven  home, 
Like  a  nerve  in  breaking. 

MlLNES. 


Those  who  have  suffered  know  it  all  by  heart — 
the  vulture  pangs  of  that  remorseless  agony. 
To  the  far  greater  number  of  people  who  cannot 
suffer,  words  are  a  blank. 

Cecil  used  to  wake  in  the  morning  with  the 
idea  that  she  must  get  up  quickly  to  make  her 
uncle  Morland's  coffee,  and  then  the  conscious- 
ness that  her  task  was  at  an  end  would  rush 
upon  her,  and  she  would  throw  herself  back 
upon  her  pillow  with  a  burst  of  passionate  grief. 

Then  Lou  would  put  her  hooked  nose  out  of 
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her  little  bed-curtains,  and  wonder  what  made 
Cecil  cry  ;  especially  after  the  funeral :  she  had 
always  thought  that  the  extremest  limit  of  human 
grief  and  human  memory. 

That  was  the  case  also  with  Lady  Morland, 
who  had  declared  herself  "  wonderfully  sup- 
ported :"  as  people  always  are  when  they  have 
nothing  to  support ;  and  who,  after  bestowing  a 
few  sighs  and  tears  on  the  late  Lord  Morland, 
moved  about  an  edifying  hillock  of  crape  and 
resignation. 

Hen  did  blubber  a  little,  and  that  is  the  truth  ; 
but  a  parcel  of  delicious  cream-drops  from  Gun- 
ter's,  which  her  uncle  had  brought  down  to 
comfort  her,  did  much  to  work  a  cure. 

But  if  one  were  inclined  to  censure  anybody 
for  want  of  feeling,  (which  would  be  unjust,  for 
it  is  a  birthright,  like  red  hair  or  a  squint,  or 
any  little  flaw  of  nature,)  they  might  perhaps 
have  found  some  trifling  fault  with  the  pretty 
Laura ;  who,  in  company  with  her  most  intimate 
friend  the  study-maid,  watched  from  an  upper 
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window,  with  the  liveliest  childish  curiosity,  the 
procession  of  her  uncle's  funeral  leave  the 
house. 

Her  remarks  on  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  gentlemen  assembled  were  very  edifying, 
and  showed  a  great  deal  of  discrimination  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen ;  and  when  her  cousin  (now  Lord 
Morland),  who  had  never  left  his  room  till  that 
moment,  appeared  to  turn  giddy  just  as  he  was 
going  to  get  into  the  coach,  and  caught  at  the 
door  for  support,  she  was  seized  with  such  a  fit 
of  laughing,  that  she  crouched  down  on  the  floor 
with  her  face  against  the  window-pane,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot. 

" Le  roi  est  mart ;  vive  le  roil"  was  her  excla- 
mation, as  the  last  carriage  of  the  train  wound 
out  of  sight,  I  think  I  shall  cultivate  Basil,  he 
looks  so  well  in  black ! " 

And  the  study-maid  went  down  stairs,  declar- 
ing to  her  associates  that,  of  all  the  little  devils 
she  ever  did  see,  Miss  Laura  was  the  most  eda- 
cious :  which  was  a  far  more  accurate  criticism 
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than  had  ever  been  passed  upon  her  in  the  par- 
lour, and  only  shows  that  the  lower  you  descend, 
the  nearer  you  come  to  the  dwelling  of  that  im- 
mortal and  invisible  lady,  Truth. 

Lord  Morland  had  left  no  will — for  good  rea- 
sons— and  it  was  not  very  easy  to  get  at  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs.  Basil,  whose  fault  was 
certainly  not  eagerness  about  money,  requested 
his  uncle  to  arrange  everything  for  his  mother's 
advantage.  He  desired  that  his  family  might 
continue  to  reside  at  Thornley,  and  reserved  to 
his  own  use  only  a  very  small  property  which 
had  been  bequeathed  to  him  by  some  distant 
relation.  He  wished  that  his  mother  should  feel 
the  diminution  of  the  great  fortune  she  brought 
into  the  family  as  little  as  possible. 

This  conduct  could  not  fail  to  raise  him  in 
Mr  Morland's  opinion ;  for  many  people,  who 
are  smooth  enough  in  ordinary  life,  become  ter- 
rible crooked  sticks  when  you  come  near  their 
bankers  book. 

Nobody  saw  Basil's  first  interview  with  Cecil — 

VOL.  II.  I 
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nobody  heard  their  conversation  :  not  even  Hen, 
who  followed  them  softly  all  through  the  shrub- 
beries in  the  midst  of  a  drizzling  rain,  and  who 
came  back  with  a  violent  cold  in  her  head, 
which  she  well  deserved.  But  the  tenor  of  their 
discourse  may  be  imagined  by  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Morland,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  the 
house,  rushed  up  to  his  mother's  sitting-room, 
and  told  her,  without  the  least  circumlocution, 
that  he  was  engaged  to  his  cousin  Cecil,  and 
that  he  claimed  her  best  wishes. 

Lady  Morland  didn't  like  the  news  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  she  could  not  quite  make  out 
how  Basil  could  adhere  to  his  generous  inten- 
tions  with   regard  to  herself,   if  he   were   to 
marry ;  and  next,  Cecil's  stipend  would  be  lost 
to  her  for  ever :  but  she  controlled  her  feelings 
— prayed  with  uplifted  eyes  and  many  scrip- 
ture phrases,  that  he  might  be  happy  in  his 
marriage — and  as  soon  as  she  had  received  his 
embrace,  and  seen  the  door  close  on  him,  rang 
her  bell,  and  entreated  that  Mr  Edward  might 
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be  found  without  the  delay  of  a  single  mo- 
ment. 

Uncle  Ned  whistled;  but  said  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  ask  where  he  was  likely  to  find  Cis; 
and  went  away  leaving  her  in  great  perplexity 
as  to  his  sentiments. 

"  Cis,  what 's  this  I  hear  about  you  and 
Basil?"  asked  her  uncle,  joining  her  on  the 
terrace :  "  they  tell  me  he  is  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  you." 

Cecil  was  apparently  in  tears ;  she  hurried 
away  her  handkerchief,  and  replied  pretty 
steadily,  "Yes,  uncle." 

"  What  has  he  said  to  you  ? "  he  asked 
quickly. 

"  He  said  he  loved  me,  uncle. 

"And  you?" 

"  I  advised  him  to  wait :  I  thought  he  might 
mistake  his  feelings.  I  thought  I  regarded  him 
as  a  brother." 

"  And  he  told  you,  I  suppose,  it  was  no  such 
thing. 

"Yes  uncle,"  replied  Cecil,  much  surprised 
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at  her  uncle's  ingenuity.  "  As  far  as  lie  was 
concerned,  lie  said,  lie  knew  his  own  sentiments 
to  be  stronger." 

"  Well,  and  what  did  he  offer  you?" 

"  His  hand,  uncle ; "  answered  Cecil,  colour- 
ing deeply. 

"  Of  course :  what  else  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  looking  puzzled. 

"  Nor  I,  faith  !  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to 
offer.  Look  here,  Cis:  I  am  your  guardian, 
and  it  is  my  business  to  look  after  your  in- 
terests :  I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more  of  this." 

"No,  uncle;"  replied  Cecil,  with  a  look  and 
tone  that  seemed  to  say,  I  '11  take  care  that  you 
do  hear  no  more  of  it. 

"  Take  a  turn  with  me,  Cis,"  he  continued,  of- 
fering her  his  arm. 

She  complied  with  no  very  good  grace. 

They  paused  before  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
pleasure-grounds. 

The  view,  half  shrouded  in  mist,  lay  stretched 
for  miles  before  them. 

"  You  think  all  this  belongs  to  your  cousin 
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Morland,"  said  her  uncle.  u  Xot  a  stick  of  it. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  farms  that 

lie  on  the  other  side   of  H ,  which  have 

lately  been  redeemed  from  a  ruinous  mortgage 
(he  did  not  say  he  had  done  it),  the  rest  is 
merely  nominal :  all  pledged  within  a  trifle  of 
its  actual  value  :  every  acre  of  it.  What  re- 
mains of  Lady  Morland's  fortune  is  her  own ; 
and  Basil  has  very  considerately  added  to  that 
the  wreck  of  this  property,  that  she  may  have 
the  means  of  bringing  out  her  daughters  in 
their  own  rank  of  life." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Cecil,  facing  him  as  they  stood 
together ;  "  you  must  allow  that  I  have  not 
been  brought  up  in  a  very  romantic  school. 
Well,  if  I  were  in  love,  I  would  live  in  a  cot- 
tage :  not  a  bower  of  roses,  but  an  actual 
cottage,  like  John  Fraser's,  and  work  like  Dame 
Fraser ;  supposing  that  the  man  I  loved  were 
poor.  1  should  feel  no  disgrace  nor  no  misery 
in  such  a  life  :  it  would  be  only  too  blest  a  lot 
ever  to  fall  to  my  share." 
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"  Oil !  I  like  extremes,"  said  lier  uncle.  "  I 
dare  say  it  would  be  very  pleasant :  but  if,  in- 
stead of  that,  the  man  were  to  insist  on  his 
luxuries,  his  hunters,  and  servants,  and  table ; 
and  instead  of  a  cottage  he  chose  to  live  in  a 
mansion  with  bailiffs  at  the  door,  your  happi- 
ness would  perhaps  not  be  so  complete.  And 
that 's  the  poverty,  child,  of  men  of  rank." 

"  As  if  I  could  love  such  a  man !"  exclaimed 
Cecil  indignantly.  "  You  know,  uncle,  that 
Basil  is  not  extravagant ! " 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  her  uncle  ;  "  but  when 
people  get  their  affairs  in  a  bad  way,  some- 
times it  makes  them  reckless.  And  pray  have 
the  stars  suggested  to  him  how  you  and  he  are 
to  live?" 

"  There 's  time  enough  to  think  of  that, 
uncle,"  replied  Cecil :  "  you  know  it  must  be  a 
year  before — " 

"  That 's  a  mercy ! "  exclaimed  uncle  Ned :  "  I 
really  did  not  know  what  his  German  notions 
might  be  on  the  subject." 
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They  took  another  turn  in  silence. 
"  Now,  Cis,  be  candid  with  yourself,"  said  her 
uncle :  "it  will  be  a  desperate  thing  if  you 
make  a  mistake  here.  If  you  love  Basil :  and 
you  may — women  take  stranger  fancies — take 
him,  and  make  the  best  of  him  and  his  difficul- 
ties ;  but  don't  trifle  with  the  light  of  your  own 
heart :  don't  give  yourself  to  a  man,  because  he 
talks  a  lot  of  rubbish  to  you  about  his  soul,  and 
his  sympathies,  and  his  lonely  feelings.  Don't 
suppose  a  man's  fate  hangs  on  a  thread,  and 
that  your  smiles  or  sighs  would  break  it :  above 
all,  don't  imagine  that,  in  sacrificing  yourself,  you 
can  save  another ;  for  unless  the  liking  is  equal 
and  mutual,  you  can  do  no  good  to  any  one." 

"Uncle,  I  must  see;"  cried  Cecil,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  Uncle  Morland  left  Basil  to  me, 
and  said  I  could  direct  him  ;  and  if  I  can  I  will : 
but  I  must  love  him  better  before  I  can  fulfil 
that  task.  Only,  as  he  desired  so  much  to  en- 
gage himself,  I  let  him  do  so  on  that  under- 
standing :  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  better." 
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"  If  I  could  get  you  out  of  this,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better;"  muttered  her  uncle.  "  I 
think,  Cis,"  he  added,  "  as  this  is  not  precisely 
the  time  for  your  cousin  Basil  to  be  courting, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  were  to  run  down 
to  Scarbrook  with  me  for  a  few  weeks." 

"Oh!  I  should  like  that!"  cried  Cecil,  dry- 
ing her  eyes. 

"  Come,  the  love  is  not  very  bad  on  her 
side,"  thought  Uncle  Ned,  "  if  she  is  willing  to 
quit  the  beloved  object  for  an  indefinite  period ; 
and  if  during  that  time  Miss  Laura  leaves  our 
dear  viscount  to  his  own  meditations,  I  'm 
greatly  mistaken  in  the  direction  of  her  inno- 
cent little  eyes  these  last  few  days." 

Lady  Morland  was  delighted  at  the  idea. 

"So  like  you,  my  dear  Edward!  so  judi- 
cious !  such  a  masterstroke !  Only  part  them  for 
a  short  time,  and  they  will  forget  all  about  it : 
you  see  the  mischief  was  done  in  my  poor  dear 
lord's  illness." 

Here  Lady  Morland  looked   about  for   her 
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handkerchief,  and  uncle  Ned  gave  it  her  off  the 
table,  as  if  he  thought  she  wanted  it. 

"  My  greatest  desire  is  to  see  him  marry  an 
heiress,"  said  Lady  Morland,  having  wiped  her 
eyes :  "  that  little  Fleming  who  will  have  such 
an  enormous  fortune.  I  'm  sure  he  deserves 
it :  that  would  set  him  straight  at  once,  poor 
fellow.  I  am  sure  I  often  wish,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward, there  were  no  love  in  the  world." 

"  There 's  not  much,  Lady  Morland ;  so  you 
need  not  distress  yourself.  Cis  goes  with  me, 
then,  this  day  week." 

Lord  Morland  was  in  a  furious  passion  when 
he  heard  of  uncle  Ned's  arrangement  :  he 
swore  in  German,  calling  upon  the  weather  in 
all  its  varieties ;  and  upbraided  Cecil  for  leav- 
ing him,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  ;  telling  her 
that  he  knew  his  uncle  hated  him,  and  would 
do  his  best  to  put  discord  between  them. 

Cecil  laughed  at  his  murmurs  ;  told  him  that 
he  was  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  ;  that  she 
had  a  creat  wish  to  see  Scarbrook :  and,  more- 
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over,  she  added,  more  gravely,  she  was  glad  to 
change  the  scene,  from  a  place  where  every  ob- 
ject brought  painful  recollections  to  her  mind. 
Then  Basil  called  her  an  angel,  and  recapitu- 
lated all  her  acts  of  mercy,  beginning  with  the 
worsted  stockings,  and  ending  with  the  ome- 
lettes ;  conjured  her  by  every  thing  he  could 
think  of  not  to  forget  him  in  the  next  three 
weeks  (the  period  uncle  Ned  had  announced 
for  his  visit) ;  and  finished  with  a  few  trifling 
allusions  to  the  weather,  in  case  uncle  Ned 
should  try  to  interfere  with  his  happiness. 

From  that  moment  till  she  left,  he  haunted 
Cecil  like  her  shadow ;  talking  always  of  their 
future  plans — one  of  which  was,  that  they  should 
live  abroad  in  Switzerland;  and  he  drew  such 
pictures  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  that  she  thought 
it  would  be  very  nice  indeed:  serene  skies, 
magnificent  tempests,  sparkling  frosts,  or  gor- 
geous summer  moonlights,  made  up  the  whole 
of  his  year.  He  had  that  inexhaustible  supply 
of  words  at  his  command  that  may  be  observed 
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in  people  who  have  learned  thoroughly  any  one 
foreign  language ;  because  it  sets  them  to  find 
equivalents  in  their  own  tongue  for  every 
phrase,  and  they  learn  the  great  resources  of 
"  their  native  English  :"  which  few  people  know 
anything  about,  and  which  society  does  not 
teach  at  all — a  vocabulary  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred words  being  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes' 
of  social  intercourse. 

Basil  was  tolerably  correct  in  his  feelings 
towards  his  uncle  Ned :  the  sympathies  rarely 
deceive.  As  Mr  Morland  sat  watching  Cecil 
and  her  cousin  the  evening  before  they  started, 
his  reflections  were  anything  but  complimen- 
tary to  his  dear  nephew. 

"  Now  that's  a  fellow,"  he  thought,  as  he  leaned 
back  in  his  arm-chair — "  that 's  a  fellow  who 
would  commit  murder  as  soon  as  look  at  you. 
Not  that  I  should  so  much  mind  that,  for  Cis,  if 
it  were  not  for  his  violent  overbearing  temper  : 
men  play  Othello  but  once  in  their  lives  ;  but 
their  surly  manners  are  for  every-day  wear.     I 
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can't  think  where  he  gets  it,  for  my  part.  Poor 
Morland  was  only  too  easy;  and,  as  for  his  mo- 
ther, she  would  not  harm  a  fly.  How  she  can 
like  a  man  who  wears  his  hair  so  atrociously,  I 
cannot  imagine :  not  that  she  does  like  him 
much,  thank  Heaven  !  c  Laura,  my  little  love, 
won't  you  sing  one  of  your  charming  ballads  ? ' 
I  have  hopes  of  her :  she  cannot  let  him  alone, 
I  see.  She  has  got  him  to  look  for  her  music- 
book  ;  she  will  do :  all  the  power  a  good  wo- 
man ever  had  is  nothing  to  the  power  that  a 
bad  woman  can  exercise  over  the  best  of  men. 
Indeed,  I  don't  believe  a  good  woman  has  any 
power  at  all." 

"  We  shall  be  so  pleased  to  have  you  back, 
my  love,"  said  Lady  Morland,  embracing  Cecil. 
"  Dearest  Edward,  if  you  extend  the  three 
weeks  to  six,  so  much  the  better :  don't  hurry 
home,  you  know ;  though  we  shall  be  so 
charmed  to  see  you  again  ! " 
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I  wish  her  beauty, 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glistring  shoe-tie. 

Something  more  than 

Taffata,  or  tissue  can,  -i 

Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan. 

R.  Ckashaw 


"  The  month  of  February  is  not  the  most  agree- 
able for  an  excursion,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle ; 
"  but  we  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Oh  yes,  uncle,"  assented  Cecil,  looking  cheer- 
fully out  of  the  carriage  window  at  the  hedges 
charged  with  rain-drops.  "  How  quickly  time 
passes !" 

"  Ay,  like  rolling  a  stone  down  hill,  it  goes 
faster  and  faster  till  it  comes  to  the  bottom." 

"  I  wonder  why,  uncle." 

"  You  must  ask  the  parson,  Cis." 
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"  That  was  what  you  used  to  tell  me  when 
I  was  a  child,  uncle ;  and  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  surprised  any  clergyman  would  be,  if  one 
asked  him  a  serious  question  in  society.  Are 
we  near  Scarbrook  ?  " 

"  Within  twelve  miles." 

"  Whereabouts  does  it  stand  ?  " 

"If  it  were  large  enough  to  be  in  the  map, 

you  would  see  it  about  twenty  miles  from  L , 

the  watering-place  where  you  staid  with  the 
Flemings." 

It  was  a  manor-house  in  the  Elizabethan 
style ;  not  very  large,  but  well  placed  on  rising 
ground,  just  high  enough  to  overlook  an  exten- 
sive piece  of  ornamental  water  that  made  a  pic- 
turesque foreground  to  the  view.  There  was  a 
Gothic  boat-house  with  willows  and  horse- 
chestnuts,  that  in  summer-time  drooped  their 
branches  into  the  lake ;  but  now,  lightened  of 
their  leaves,  raised  their  arms  high  enough  to 
allow  the  dreary  swans  to  sail  backward  and 
forward  at  their  pleasure. 
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A  very  steep  bank,  clothed  with  wood,  rose 
close  behind  the  house,  down  which  a  rough 
brook  trickled  from  stone  to  stone,  and  kept  up 
always  a  murmuring  sound. 

Mrs  Payne,  the  housekeeper,  a  mild,  short 
woman  with  large  hands  and  feet,  came  into 
the  hall  to  receive  her  master. 

"  "Well,  my  good  woman,  don't  you  welcome 
my  bride  ? "  said  uncle  Ned,  pushing  forward 
Cecil. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr  Morland,  and  yours  too, 
madam,  a  thousand  times,"  said  Mrs  Payne, 
courtesying  right  and  left  in  great  agitation : 
and  a  sweet  young  lady  you  have  brought  home 
at  last,  if  I  may  make  bold  to  say  so." 

"  What,  don't  you  know  me  better  than  that, 
dame  ?  "  exclaimed  uncle  Ned,  laughing ;  "  this 
is  my  niece,  Miss  Fleming.  I  have  brought  her 
down  to  order  my  dinners  and  so  forth,  until  I 
find  a  wife  in  earnest." 

"Oh!  sir,  you  will  have  your  joke.  Miss 
Fleming,    there   are   some   beautiful  eels   just 
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brought  into  the  house ;  and  what  time  will 
you  like  to  dine  ?  " 

"That's  right,  dame!"  said  Mr  Morland ; 
"give  her  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  inaugurate  her 
at  once." 

"Stop,  uncle!"  cried  Cecil,  detaining  him; 
"tell  me  what  you  will  have  for  dinner." 

"  No,  no,  Cis ;  I  leave  all  that  for  you." 

"  Well,  but  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"To  the  stable,  if  you  will  allow  me." 

"  Take  me  with  you." 

"  But  I  am  going  to  smoke." 

"You  know  I  do  not  care  for  that :  I  was 
pretty  well  seasoned  to  smoke  at  Thornley." 

"  Well,  come  along.  Take  care  not  to  starve 
us,  Mrs  Payne  :  you  see  what  sort  of  a  mistress 
you  are  like  to  have." 

"  That  horse  will  carry  a  lady,"  said  her  uncle; 
"  will  you  try  him  to-morrow?" 

"  Oh,  yes;  let  us  take  a  long  ride,  and  see 
the  country :  I  want  to  go  all  over  that  ridge 
of  hills  that  we  passed  to-day.     Now  I  want 
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to  get  to  that  sun-dial,  all  among  the  holly- 
hedges. " 

"You  will  get  wet,  child." 

"  Never  mind,  uncle  :  then  we  will  go  and 
see  the  waterfall  behind  the  house." 

"  Have  a  little  mercy  on  me,  Cis." 

"  Not  a  bit,  uncle  !  Is  this  flower-garden  to 
be  mine  ?  " 

"Of  course  :  the  flower-garden  always  belongs 
to  the  lady ;  and  it  is  a  very  valuable  present 
just  now  when  there  's  nothing  in  it." 

"Nothing!  look  at  these  crocuses — purple 
and  gold — I  will  put  some  in  your  coat." 

"  Thanks,  Cis ;  you  have  given  me  a  cluster 
big  enough  for  a  footman  on  a  birthday." 

"  Don't  touch  it,  uncle — I  will  have  it  just 
so." 

"  You  will  have  your  own  way,  it  seems. 
Perhaps,  as  it  is  growing  dark,  you  won't  mind 
returning  to  the  house." 

The  drawing-room  charmed  Cecil :  the  furni- 
ture was   of  Queen  Anne's   period;    and   the 
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straggling  settees  and  chairs,  with  the  Japan 
cabinets  and  ebony  work-tables,  took  her  fancy 
exactly. 

"  Never  alter  this  room,  uncle,"  she  exclaimed; 
"  the  only  thing  it  wants  to  make  it  perfect  is, 
that  we  should  adopt  the  costume  to  match  the 
furniture." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  :  I  don't  think 
I  could  stand  the  hair  powder  ;  but  if  you  have 
any  mind  to  it,  I  dare  say  Mrs  Payne  can  find 
you  some  old  dresses  up  stairs. 

"  And  where  are  the  books?"  asked  Cecil. 

Her  uncle  gave  her  a  key. 

"In  the  room  that  opens  out  of  this,  mis- 
called a  study,  you  will  find  a  glass  case  locked 
up.  Let  me  see  what  books  you  take,  for  it  is 
an  old  collection,  and  you  might  light  on  some 
not  altogether " 

Cecil  came  back  with  her  lap  full  of  books  : 
her  uncle  turned  them  over. 

"We  had  a  very  fine  dinner,"  said  Cecil. 

"  No  thanks  to   you,"  returned  her  uncle. 
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"  There,  you  may  read  those,  and  leave  these 
for  me." 

"  That 's  a  man's  morality,"  exclaimed  Cecil, 
taking  her  share  :  '  you  do  right,  I  do  wrong  ! ' 
that 's  their  cry." 

Her  uncle  laughed,  and  began  to  read. 

"  I  'm  glad  there  's  a  piano,  however,"  said 
Cecil — "  I  'm  going  to  play." 

"  Play  away,  Cis ;  you  won't  disturb  me." 

"Won't  I?"  she  muttered,  as  she  opened  the 
instrument. 

Presently  her  uncle  laid  down  his  book. 

"  Surely,  child,  you  play  very  well,"  he  said  ; 
it 's  very  different  from  Lou — that's  all  I  know." 

"  Yes,  I  'm  rather  proud  of  my  playing,"  re- 
plied Cecil.  "  I  did  work  very  hard  at  that 
while  we  were  at  Paris ;  and  I  dropped  the  harp 
that  I  might  make  something  of  the  piano." 

"  Well,  I  will  say  for  you  that  you  don't 
thrust  it  forward  as  if  you  could  do  nothing 
else,"  said  her  uncle. 

It  did  not  rain  the  next  morning,  and  Cecil 
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advised  that  they  should  ride  soon  after  break- 
fast, as  it  was  not  likely  to  hold  up  all  day. 

"  When  you  like,  Cis,"  said  her  uncle,  ringing 
the  bell.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  to  have 
her  own  way  at  Scarbrook. 

Cecil  looked  so  beautiful  on  horseback,  and 
rode  so  well,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  her.  She 
wore  a  dark  gray  habit  in  the  Louis  Quinze 
style,  relieved  by  the  white  cambric  sleeves  and 
shirt,  and  a  gray  felt  hat,  and  feather  drooping 
over  her  face. 

"  You  have  not  been  poor  Morland's  pupil  for 
nothing,  Cis,"  remarked  her  uncle,  looking  at  her 
bridle-hand,  as  she  turned  her  horse  into  a  lane. 
"  It 's  very  seldom  I  can  bear  to  ride  with  a 
woman.  We  shall  get  on  the  downs  soon,  and 
then  for  a  gallop  through  the  mist." 

They  pressed  their  horses  against  the  hill- 
side ;  when,  as  they  left  the  fog  behind  in  the 
valley,  they  found  they  were  approaching  a 
crowd  of  horsemen,  either  standing  or  idly 
walking  their  horses  about,  while  the  baying  of 
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hounds  and  other  noises  proclaimed  that  they 
had  come  upon  the  D hunt. 

"  The  deuce !  I  forgot  the  harriers  were  out, 
Cis,"  exclaimed  her  uncle  ;  "  but,  as  we  are  here, 
we  will  have  a  look  at  what  is  going  forward." 

Cecil  did  look ;  but,  except  a  number  of  men 
on  fidgetty  horses, — some  smoking  cigars,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  very  loud — and  a  quantity  of 
small  hounds  pouring  down  from  the  brush- 
wood on  the  hill-side, — spotted  coats,  prying 
noses,  moving  tails,  all  shifting  and  mingling, 
and  panting  backwards  and  forwards,  —  Cecil 
found  nothing  particular  to  look  at. 

But  many  of  the  gentlemen  found  something 
to  look  at  in  her ;  and  as  Mr  Morland  was  ac- 
quainted with  half  the  field,  one  after  another 
came  and  welcomed  him  among  them  again, 
staring  hard  at  Cecil  all  the  time. 

The  way  she  kept  her  spirited  thorough-bred 
in  hand,  without  fretting  his  mouth,  as  so  many 
women  do,  excited  more  admiration  in  these 
gentlemen  than  even  her  faultless  figure,  sway- 
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ing  with  such  perfect  equipoise  at  every  start  of 
her  horse. 

She  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  attention 
she  excited.  Her  vanity  was  a  good  deal  so- 
bered by  the  distressing  scenes  she  had  lately 
witnessed ;  and,  besides,  she  had  to  look  to  her 
horse,  which  was  not  made  more  tranquil  by  a 
succession  of  people  plunging  at  Mr  Morland, 
and  trying  to  shake  hands  with  him,  while 
their  more  sensible  animals  altogether  declined 
that  courtesy,  and  swerved  away  from  the  en- 
counter with  all  their  might. 

She  was  roused  by  hearing  her  uncle  say  to 
one  of  the  gentlemen — "How  is  the  duke?" 

To  which  a  voice,  that  she  thought  was  fami- 
liar to  her,  replied — 

"Better  than  ever,  I  think  —  he's  grown 
young  again :  he  talks  of  going  to  town  in  the 

spring." 

"  That 's  your  doing,  Hurst,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
land, laughing ;  "  you  have  stood  in  your  own 
light." 
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"  Yours  rather :  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,"  returned  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

The  Swiss  cottage,  and  Lena  and  the  sailor, 
all  flashed  into  Cecil's  mind  at  once. 

At  that  moment  a  shout  was  heard,  a  horn 
blew,  and  every  one  rushed  straight  up  the  hill ; 
except  Cecil  and  her  uncle  and  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux, who  were  left  struggling  against  the  tide 
as  well  as  they  could. 

"  Hold  him  in,  Cis!"  cried  uncle  Ned,  look- 
ing with  some  alarm  at  her  skittish  horse. 

"Never  fear,  uncle  !"  she  returned. 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  who  is  that  beautiful 
creature  you  have  with  }rou  ?  "  asked  Lord  Hurst- 
monceaux, getting  as  near  to  Mr  Morland  as  he 
could.     "  I  never  saw  anything  so  splendid  !" 

"  My  niece  Cecil.      You  don't  recollect  her : 

she  was  with  the  Flemings  at  L "  returned 

Mr  Morland,  coolly. 

"  Miss  Fleming !  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
consider  myself  an  old  acquaintance,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  raising  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 
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"  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,"  replied  Cecil,  calmly ; 
and  she  smiled  to  remember  all  her  little  jea- 
lousies of  Lena,  with  the  very  person  she  now 
met  without  any  emotion. 

"Will  you  take  that  fence,  Cis?"  asked  her 
uncle. 

"  With  pleasure,  uncle  :  you  have  mounted 
me  very  respectably,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the 
leap. 

"  Don't  ask  me  :  look  at  my  brute — old  Frank- 
lin's property,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  At  seven,  then,"  cried  Mr  Morland. 

"  I  shall  not  forget,"  he  replied. 

"  To  the  left,  Cis,"  said  uncle  Ned,  as  he 
joined  his  niece. 

"  But,  uncle,  I  want  to  know  what  brings 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  into  these  parts,  and  what 
he  said  to  you  about  the  duke." 

"  He  is  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Franklin,  the  rector 
of  Scarbrook,  his  mother's  half-brother :  he  came 
here  on  purpose  to  meet  you." 
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"  Of  course  :  just  as  I  did,"  returned  Cecil. 
"  But  how  comes  lie  on  terms  with  the  duke  ?" 

"  All  my  doing  :  the  duke  was  very  ill  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  and  was  always  harping  on ' 
a  reconciliation  ;  so  I  advised  the  young  man  to 
meet  him  half-way ;  and,  accordingly,  he  came 
to  Wrexworth,  from  whence  he  finds  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  away  :  the  duke  can't 
bear  him  out  of  his  sight." 

"  I  wonder  how  they  met  ?"   said  Cecil. 

"  Shook  hands,  and  talked  of  the  railway : 
there  are  no  scenes  in  these  days,  child." 

"  I  wish  there  were,  uncle :  it  robs  events  of 
half  their  interest,  when  they  happen  so  coolly." 

"  If  you  want  scenes,  I  dare  say  Basil  will 
oblige  you  now  and  then,"  said  her  uncle,  drily 
— "  Morland,  I  should  say:  I  forget  always  to 
give  him  his  name ;  which  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  the 
best  thing  about  him !  " 

"Oh!  uncle  Ned!"  cried  Cecil,  shaking  her 
finger  at  him :  but  she  did  not  seem  very 
angry. 
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It  rained  without  intermission  all  the  after- 
noon. 

Mr  Morland  was  busy  in  his  own  room  with 
his  bailiff,  and  Cecil  had  never  been  left  for  so 
many  hours  to  herself. 

She  read,  and  worked,  and  played  till  she 
was  weary ;  and  then  she  thought  she  would 
get  Mrs  Payne  to  show  her  the  old  dresses  her 
uncle  had  mentioned.  The  good  lady  opened  a 
great  carved  chest  on  the  first  landing,  and  Cecil 
soon  strewed  the  floor  with  brocaded  sacques, 
old  point,  high-heeled  shoes,  steel-hilted  ra- 
piers, and  all  the  finery  of  the  last  century. 

With  the  housekeeper's  assistance,  she  trans- 
ported what  she  fancied  into  the  state  bed- 
room, which  was  graced  by  the  portrait  of 
a  great-aunt  of  Mr  Morland,  a  beauty  of  the 
court  of  Queen  Anne ;  and  there  she  persuaded 
the  good  woman  to  powder  her  hair,  and  draw 
it  up  over  a  cushion,  and  adorn  it  with  knots 
of  rose-coloured  and  silver  ribbon.  A  brocaded 
sacque  of  the  same  colour,  a  hoop  petticoat  of 
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white  satin  covered  with  large  gold  flowers, 
high-heeled  shoes,  of  rose  colour  worked  in 
silver,  splendid  point  ruffles  and  apron,  and  a 
carved  ivory  fan,  transformed  her,  Mrs  Payne 
declared,  into  the  perfect  image  of  the  black- 
eyed  coquette  of  Kneller  :  a  few  patches  com- 
pleted the  effect  of  the  coiffure ;  and  as  Cecil 
looked  in  the  glass — her  dazzling  eyes  and  com- 
plexion heightened  by  the  powder,  her  arch  smile 
pointed  by  the  little  black  patch  at  the  corner 
of  her  mouth,  all  the  beauties  of  her  fine  figure 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  exaggerated 
splendour  of  her  costume — she  could  not  help 
wishing  she  might  look  half  as  well  when  she 
was  presented  at  court  in  the  spring. 

But  all  this  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
on  looking  at  the  buhl  clock  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  found  it  wanted  only  a  few  minutes 
of  seven  ;  and  not  caring  to  keep  her  uncle 
waiting  while  she  disrobed,  (and  perhaps  not 
sorry  that  he  should  see  her  looking  so  very  well) 
she  clattered  down  in  her  high-heeled  shoes ; 
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and  finding  the  drawing-room  empty,  seated 
herself  in  an  attitude  by  one  of  the  ebony 
tables,  and  wondered  whether  she  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  her  uncle  start.  But,  to 
her  dismay,  as  Mr  Morland  came  in  at  one 
door,  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  entered  by  the 
other  ;  and  though  they  both  stood  still  and 
gazed  at  her  with  the  utmost  surprise,  she 
wished  herself  fathom  deep  under  the  earth  ! 

"  Deuce  take  you,  child !  I  thought  it  was 
my  great-aunt:  and  I  am  horribly  afraid  of 
ghosts ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Morland,  advancing 
into  the  room. 

"  You  said  I  might,  uncle,"  pleaded  Cecil  de- 
murely, as  she  returned  Lord  Hurstmonceaux's 
salute ;  "and  as  you  never  told  me  that  you 
expected  friends,  I  leave  you  to  make  my  ex- 
cuses, while  I  change  my  dress." 

"  No,  no,  don't  change  :  it  was  my  fault," 
said  her  uncle,  laughing.  "  It  does  not  look 
bad  ;  and  Hurstmonceaux  will  excuse  you,  and 
take  you  into  dinner,  I  dare  say." 
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"  Very  readily,"  acquiesced  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  looking  at  lier  with  the  most  unbounded 
admiration. 

Cecil  was  the  sort  of  girl  to  carry  off  a 
situation  of  this  kind  with  composure  :  her 
mind  possessed  the  same  equipoise  as  her  car- 
riage. She  said  and  did  everything  that  was 
proper  to  her  uncle's  guest ;  appeared  to  put 
her  strange  costume  entirely  out  of  her  head ; 
joined  the  conversation  with  ease  and  intelli- 
gence ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  was  put  on 
table,  swam  out  of  the  room  with  the  grace  of 
a  duchess  of  the  ancien  regime.  Her  uncle  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  deportment; 
and  Lord  Hurstmonceaux — who  had  been  in  a 
vigorous  state  of  siege  ever  since  he  had  set  his 
foot  in  Wrexworth,  from  all  the  ladies  far  and 
near — felt  in  a  sort  of  bewildered  dream,  at  find- 
ing himself  in  company  with  a  beautiful  girl 
who  did  not  give  him  a  word  or  a  glance  more 
than  was  absolutely  due  from  a  courteous  host- 
ess to  her  guest. 
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When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  they  found  her  seated  at  the  tea-table, 
in  her  close  black  dress,  with  her  magnificent 
hair  wound  plainly  round  her  head. 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux  had  found  out  by  this 
time,  that  if  he  wished  for  her  conversation,  he 
must  ask  for  it.  Unlike  all  the  women  he  had 
hitherto  met,  she  had  not  learned  to  accommo- 
date her  manners  to  the  usages  of  the  Sublime 
Porte :  she  was  not  inclined  to  dance,  sing,  or 
talk,  to  cajole  him  into  throwing  her  the  hand- 
kerchief. She  looked  up  as  he  entered,  offered 
him  some  tea,  made  some  trifling  comment  on 
the  beauty  of  the  parsonage  where  he  was 
staying,  remarked  that  it  was  a  wet  night, 
and  then  retreated  to  her  embroidery  frame. 

He  drew  his  chair  beside  her,  and  examined 
her  work. 

"  Well,  I  must  have  your  criticism,"  she 
said,  smiling  :  "do  you  admire  the  scroll,  or 
would  the  flowers  have  been  better  on  a  plain 
ground  ? " 
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"  I  admire  it  all :  I  can  see  no  fault,"  he 
said. 

"I'm  so  relieved!"  she  returned:  "uncle 
Ned  was  just  beginning  to  look  triumphant, 
when  your  conclusion  crushed  him.  He  has 
been  abusing  this  at  intervals  ever  since  it  was 
begun. 

"  Who,  I  ? — it  would  have  been  as  much  as 
my  life  was  worth  ! "  exclaimed  Mr  Morland. 

"  What  a  shrew  he  would  make  me  out ! "  she 
retorted,  laughing  frankly. 

"  Come,  Cis,  give  us  a  tune,"  said  her  uncle : 
"  it  will  send  me  to  sleep." 

"  Is  that  a  Dorsetshire  fashion,"  asked  Cecil, 
laughing,  "  to  go  to  sleep  before  your  guests  ? 
Yes,  I  will  play,  and  I  hope  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  is  as  willing  as  I  am  to  forgive  you." 

"  Oh  !  we  don't  stand  upon  ceremony  with 
each  other,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  :  "  but  it 
is  very  kind  in  you  to  play  after  such  an  in- 
vitation. Can  I  be  of  use  ? — do  you  want  a 
book?" 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  archly 
from  her  preluding,  "  I  am  going  to  appeal  to 
your  recollection ;  if  you  can  carry  back  your 
memory  four  years." 

"If!  the  summer  at  L :  it   was  an  era 

in  my  life  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

She  smiled,  and  began  with  a  wild,  sweet  in- 
troduction,— something  to  resemble  the  move- 
ment of  calm  waves,  and  the  monotonous 
rocking  of  a  boat ;  and  then,  firm  and  full, 
came  the  chant  of  the  mariners,  the  Greek 
hymn  that  Lena  used  to  play  on  her  accordion ; 
and  then  the  chant  was  broken,  and  the  waves 
rose,  and  the  elements  were  all  in  strife,  and 
the  boat  was  among  the  breakers  ;  and  still  in 
the  tumult  snatches  of  the  song  came,  fainter 
and  fainter  on  the  ear,  then  a  few  notes 
dropped  at  intervals,  and  then  silence, — all 
was  over  ! 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  can  make  it 
out,"  she  said,  "  but  in  my  master's  hand  it 
was  a  picture." 
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"  And  a  poem  in  yours,"  he  replied.  "  Who 
was  your  master  ?  " 

"A  great  man  at  one  time  :  he  was  the 
fashion  for  a  single  winter,  and  then  Meyer  and 
Chopin  came,  and  pushed  him  from  his  stool. 
I  gave  him  the  air,  and  he  worked  it  into  what 
he  called  a  romance." 

11  How  distinctly  it  brings  your  little  cousin 
to  my  mind,"  he  said :  "  she  was  an  angel ! 
Have  you  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  have  been  the  last  four  years  in 
Paris  :  but  she  will  be  in  England  next  month, 
and  then  I  hope  we  shall  meet." 

"She's  very  pretty,"  said  Mr  Morland,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  "though  not  in  the  Circassian  style." 

"  Uncle  Ned  is  dreaming  of  her ! "  cried  Cecil, 
laughing. 

"  Is  not  Eversham  Park  near  to  Thornley  ?" 
asked  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Lord  John  Dawbeney's  place,"  replied  Cecil, 
trying  to  recollect — "  yes,  I  should  think  it  was 
pretty  near.     I  have  never  been  there." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  Never  at  Eversham !  Why,  I  thought 
Lady  John  was  acquainted  with  your  family  : 
but  I  believe  I  shall  never  understand  these 
English  social  and  unsocial  usages." 

"  We  speak  when  we  meet,"  said  Cecil,  smil- 
ing ;  "  only  we  never  do  meet :  that  is  our  de- 
gree of  intercourse." 

"  I  detest  the  woman  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Well — I  never  liked  her,"  said  Cecil. 
"  I  know  you  didn't,"  he  returned. 
They  both  laughed,  recollecting  at  the  same 
time  the   vehement  dislike  she  had  once  ex- 
pressed before  him,  to  the  Dawbeney  family. 

"  And  you  go  back  to  WTrexworth  to-mor- 
row," said  Mr  Morland,  waking  up. 

"  Yes — I  wish.  I  could  put  it  off;  but  I  have 

had  a  dozen  messages  from  the  duke,  recalling 

me  :  it  is  very  annoying — just  as  you  are  come!" 

"  I  wish  you  could  stay,"  said  Mr  Morland : 

"  but  we  shall  meet  in  town,  I  suppose." 

"  Shall  you  be  in  town  this  season  ?  "  asked 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  as  he  took  leave  of  Cecil. 
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a  Not  with  uncle  Ned,"  she  said  ;  a  but  per- 
haps I  may  with  Lena." 

"  Then  I  shall  hope  to  meet  you  there." 

"  Auplaisir  !  "  replied  Cecil ;  but  the  brilliant 
smile,  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  she  re- 
ceived his  adieux,  expressed  no  feeling  towards 
him  beyond  a  friendly  indifference. 

"Why  did  you  behave  to  me  in  such  a 
shocking  manner,  uncle  Ned,"  she  exclaimed, 
as  soon  as  their  visiter  was  gone,  "  in  never 
telling  me  that  any  one  was  coming  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  it  would  interest  you,  child," 
said  her  uncle. 

"  Well  then,  you  see,  it  did  interest  me  espe- 
cially," retorted  Cecil.  "  It  is  a  pretty  thing  if 
I  cannot  amuse  myself  on  a  wet  day  without 
having  people  brought  in  to  laugh  at  me !  I 
am  not  much  mistress  here,  as  you  said  I  should 
be,  if  I  don't  know  who  you  mean  to  invite !  " 

"  Well,  Cis,  I  wont  do  it  again  :  but  you 
managed  very  well ;  no  boarding-school  non- 
sense   about    you:    and  I    don't   think    Hurst 
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seemed  at  all  in  a  laughing  mood — I  never  saw 
him  so  dull  in  my  life." 

"  I  don't  care  whether  he  laughed  or  cried," 
returned  Cecil ;  "  all  I  want  is  to  have  my  own 
way,  and  to  know  when  you  ask  people  to 
dinner." 

"  Very  well,  Cis,  you  shall  be  obeyed,"  pro- 
mised her  uncle,  submissively. 

Mr  Morland  stayed  even  longer  at  Scarbrook 
than  Lady  Morland  required.  One  day,  to- 
wards the  end  of  March,  he  said  to  Cecil — 

"  Well,  child,  they  are  all  dying  for  us  at 
Thornley  ;  if  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  go 
back  again." 

"  I  am  very  willing,  uncle :  though  I  have  en- 
joyed my  stay  here  so  much  !  What  news  is 
there  about  the  girls — has  Lou  had  an  offer  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Pray,  how  often  does 
Basil  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  often,"  replied  Cecil,  colouring.  "  He 
says  he  has  nothing  to  tell  me.  And  it  is  just 
the  same  with  myself,"  she   added,  not  quite 
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liking  her  uncle's  smile.  "Although  it  is  so 
pleasant  here,  you  know  we  have  been  very 
quiet:  I  had  really  nothing  to  relate." 

"  It 's  all  right,  so  long  as  you  are  both  of 
one  mind,"  returned  her  uncle  :  "  you  will  have 
the  more  to  say  when  you  meet." 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ju. — Be  joyful  when  you  are  free. 

Vir.  ■ — Did  you  not  hear  her? 

She  gave  me  back  my  vow,  my  love,  my  freedom. 

I  am  free,  free  as  air ! 

Double  Marriage. 

Zwei  Seelen  wohnen,  ach  !  in  meiner  Brust. 

Goethe. 

It  is  high  time  now  to  see  a  few  friends,  said 
Lady  Morland  to  herself — her  only  confidant, 
except  uncle  Ned :  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead ;  and  really  poor  Mr 
Harris  will  feel  himself  neglected  :  besides 
Charles  Dawbeney  has  been  exceedingly  civil 
to  Basil,  and  he  is  at  home  now  I  understand 
with  a  brother  officer,  Captain  Crabshaw,  who 
is  as  rich  as  a  Jew.     It  would  be  but  common 
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decency  to  ask  them  here  for  a  day  or  two : 
and  I  must  see  about  some  jet  ornaments  for 
Lou. 

It  was  very  easy,  on  pretence  of  Basil,  to  get 
together  a  few  gentlemen ;  and  as  Cecil  was 
not  at  home,  Lou  had  it  all  her  own  way  till 
Hen  and  Laura  came  down  to  tea. 

There  was  a  pleasant  little  party ;  they  had 
had  a  very  comfortable  little  dinner.  Lord  nor- 
land was  not  talkative ;  but  his  wines  were  perfect ; 
—  men  and  women  in  these  days  herd  to- 
gether more  to  eat  than  to  talk — and  Lady 
Morland  received  with  so  much  kindness 
and  cordiality  of  manner,  that  the  gentlemen, 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  voice,  pronounced  her 
charming,  and  really  felt  half  inclined  to  marry 
her  daughters. 

There  was  little  Mr  Harris,  who  looked  fifteen, 
though  by  law  he  must  have  been  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  blooming  beside  the  piano ;  Mr 
Hargrave,  complacently  thinking  over  his  din- 
ner, in  the  corner  of  the  sofa ;   Charles  Daw- 
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beney  drawling  to  Laura  over  the  chess-table ; 
his  friend  Captain  Crabshaw,  a  man  with  in- 
tractable white  hair,  eyes  the  colour  of  sea- 
water,  and  that  vile  complexion  which  looks 
like  a  fiery  red  face  dusted  over  with  flour, 
shouting  to  Louisa  (that  sort  of  man  can  never 
talk  quietly)  about  Paris ;  Lord  Morland,  in  a 
sulk,  to  speak  plainly,  against  a  pillar  of  the 
recess. 

Lady  Morland  beckoned  Hen  to  her  side. 

"  You  naughty  girl,"  she  said ;  "I  desired 
you  to  talk  to  Mr  Harris !" 

"  I  can't,  ma  ;  I  have  nothing  to  say," 
whimpered  Hen. 

"  How  dare  you  ?  go  and  try  directly ! " 
said  her  ladyship. 

"  He  's  not  so  tall  as  Mr  Yesey,"  said  Hen, 
with  glistening  eyes. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  that,"  retorted  her  mother ; 
"  every  body  cannot  be  so  tall  as  Mr  Vesey : 
ask  him  if  he  has  seen  Dame  Field  to-day, 
and    how    her    daughter    is    getting   on, — the 
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one   who   was   thrown   out   of  the    cart    last 
week." 

Hen  crawled  off,  and  did  as  she  was  bid. 

Mr  Harris  was  the  best  little  soul  that  ever 
lived;  he  never  said  or  did  an  unkind  thing. 
His  name  was  Mnian,  and  at  Oxford  his  friends 
were  unkind  enough  to  call  him  Ninny  Harris ; 
which  name  he  could  never  get  rid  of, — perhaps 
from  a  nervous  trick  he  had  of  repeating  his 
words,  which  did  not  make  him  look  very  wise. 
It  was  evident  he  was  growing  quite  fond  of 
Hen,  because  she  came  to  talk  to  him  when  he 
was  too  shy  to  talk  to  any  one  else. 

Oh !  ladies,  if  you  will  only  angle  long 
enough  and  low  enough — for  it  won't  do  to 
throw  too  high — it 's  hard  but  you  get  a  nibble 
some  time  or  other  in  your  lives  ! 

"  That  dear  Edward  has  a  very  good  living 
in  his  gift  when  Mr  Franklin  drops  (I  'm  sure 
I  wish  he  was  dead  now),  and  he  can't  do 
better  than  give  it  to  Hen,  if  Mr  Harris  pro- 
poses,"' mused  Lady  Morland  :   "  it  would  make 
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them  very  comfortable.  As  for  Captain  Crab- 
shaw,  I  only  wish  I  was  half  as  well  oiF  as  Lou 
will  be  if  he  comes  forward.  Well,  I  think 
I  shall  have  a  little  news  for  Edward  when  he 
returns." 

Laura  was  playing  at  draughts  with  Charles 
Dawbeney;  Mr  Hargrave  and  Lord  Morland 
were  standing  close  behind;  and  she  was  talking 
to  all  three,  caring  nothing  about  the  game, 
taking  every  one's  advice,  and  losing  fast. 

"  I  have  hardly  a  piece  left :  what  shall  I  do, 
Basil  ? "  she  asked,  looking  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  her  cousin. 

She  was  seated  on  a  low  prie-dieu  chair,  all 
her  rich  curls  falling  over  the  cushion  behind 
her ;  her  eyes,  full  of  electricity,  raised  to  his. 

"Lose  your  game!"  he  said,  roughly,  but 
drawing  nearer. 

"  Now,  don't  be  cross,  Basil ;  you  who  play 
so  well :  where  shall  I  move  next?" 

"  There  !  "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  board. 
The  move  succeeded. 
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"  What  next,  Basil  ?"   she  asked. 

He  rested  one  arm  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
and  leaning  over,  moved  her  pieces  for  her. 

"How  I  hate  your  German  hands ! "  she 
whispered,  throwing  her  little  head  back,  and 
fixing  him  with  her  lustrous  eyes. 

He  wore  a  rino-  on  his  forefinger  in  the  ugly 
German  fashion,  which  she  had  often  laughed 
at ;  he  slipped  it  off  into  his  pocket,  and  went 
on  moving  for  her.     She  won  the  game. 

"Do  you  thank  me  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  looking  into  his  eyes 
again  with  a  smile. 

"  Will  you  do  something  for  me  in  return  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  she  replied,  with  the 
same  caressing  look. 

"  Sing  me  the  Legend  of  the  Fisherman,"  he 
begged. 

CO 

"  No,  I'm  too  humble ;  I  should  shock  your 
fastidious  taste  with  my  bad  pronunciation." 

"Sing  it;  never  mind  the  words!"  he 
urged. 
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"  I  'm  so  nervous  before  you"  she  said,  draw- 
ing the  harp  towards  her. 

"Are  you  singing  for  me — me  alone?"  he 
asked,  between  the  verses. 

"  No  ;  because  you  don't  admire  me :  I  am 
singing  for  those  who  are  more  easily  pleased." 

"Nixe!"  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
her.  There  was  more  revenge  than  love  in 
those  gloomy  looks  of  his. 

"He  calls  me  a  Nixe!"  exclaimed  Laura, 
crouching  a  little  forward ;  and,  pressing  her  face 
close  to  her  harp-strings,  she  laughed,  as  if 
through  the  grating  of  a  window,  upon  the 
listeners  who  had  gathered  round  Lord  Mor- 
land's  chair. 

"  Scandalous ! "  exclaimed  Charles  Dawbeney. 

"Do  you  know  what  it  means ?"  Basil  asked, 
morosely. 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world ! "  replied  Mr  Daw- 
beney, laughing,  without  the  least  embarrass- 
ment at  the  confession. 

Lord  Morland  muttered  some  polite  remark 
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in  German,  and  drew  his  chair  nearer  the  harp. 
Laura  kept  the  same  attitude. 

"  Tell  us  the  legend  of  the  Mxe,"  she  said. 

"  There  are  a  thousand  stories  of  the  Nixe," 
he  returned ;  "but  all  to  the  same  purpose.  She 
is  beautiful  and  wicked,  and  destroys  whoever 
loves  her. 

"  Garef  gave  /"  cried  Laura,  looking  round, 
and  imitating  the  tone  of  the  cabriolet  drivers 
in  Paris. 

"  I  think  you  sing  uncommonly  well !"  cried 
Captain  Crabshaw  (as  if  any  body  had  said  she 
did  not). 

"  Thank  you,"  she  lisped,  with  a  pretty  little 
childish  shrug  ;  "  but  I  'm  not  deaf!" 

"  Well  done !"  whispered  Lord  Morland. 

"  I  can't  bear  his  bawling !  You  have  such  a 
nice  voice,"  returned  Laura ;  and  drawing  her 
harp  towards  her,  she  began  to  play  the  refrain 
of  one  of  the  Nixen  songs,  sinoinof 

"  There  is  no  rest  in  the  waters  below, 
Ships  over  me  sail,  boats  over  me  row ! " 

in  the  most  wailing,  plaintive  tone  imaginable. 
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"Don't,  don't;  I'm  wretched!"  said  her 
cousin,  staying  the  harp-strings  with  his  hand. 

Laura  stopped  her  song,  and  went  on  playing 
the  accompaniment;  making  little  mocking  ges- 
tures at  him,  as  if  she  were  singing  the  re- 
mainder in  dumb  show. 

"  Cis  comes  home  to-morrow,"  she  said,  as 
she  let  go  the  harp,  and  tried  to  push  it  farther 
away  with  her  tiny  foot ;  "  and  then  I  suppose 
you  will  be  happy  :  it 's  evident  that  I  don't 
know  how  to  please  you.  But  there  is  aunt 
Morland  making  the  move,  so  I  will  humbly 
take  my  leave  of  your  honour ;  "  and  sweeping 
her  long  crape  skirts  after  her,  she  fluttered 
away,  leaving  him  in  an  attitude  of  the  deepest 
dejection. 

The  travellers  arrived  before  dinner  the  next 
day.  Lord  Morland  rushed  to  meet  Cecil,  in 
such  breathless  emotion,  that  she  was  surprised 
into,  a  warmer  feeling  towards  her  cousin  than 
she  had  yet  experienced.  He  seemed  unable  to 
let  go  her  hands,  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  to  quit  her  side  for  an  instant. 
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Lady  Morland  looked  reproachfully  at  uncle 
Ned,  as  if  his  experiment  had  been  a  failure ; 
but  he  bore  the  imputation  with  the  most  serene 
expression  of  countenance,  gazing  every  now 
and  then  at  Laura,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  all 
his  hopes. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Mr  Morland  received 
a  letter  from  the  Flemings,  announcing;  their 
arrival  in  England,  and  begging  very  earnestly 
that  Cecil  might  be  allowed  to  pay  Lena  a  long 
visit.  Mr  Morland  was  anxious  that  Cecil 
should  accept,  as  her  aunt  was  not  able  to  go 
to  town  that  year :  it  would  be  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  have  her  presented,  and  brought  into 
society. 

"  But  I  must  know,  Cis,  how  you  stand  with 
Basil,"  he  said ;  "  for  your  own  sake,  you  should 
not  go  into  the  world  shackled  with  an  engage- 
ment that  may  never  come  to  any  thing :  how 
is  it?" 

"  I  don't  know,  uncle,"  she  said ;  "  Basil  is 
so  odd :  sometimes  he  waylays  me,  and  calls  me 
his  good  angel,  and  implores  me  never  to  desert 
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him ;  and  then  he  won't  speak  a  word  all  day ; 
and,  it  may  be  fancy,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
sometimes  that  he  likes  Laura  best." 

"  It 's  my  belief  he  is  crazy,  and  does  not 
know  what  he  likes,"  returned  her  uncle.  "  But 
you  are  worried,  child:  you  do  not  look  so  rosy  as 
you  did  at  Scarbrook,  and  I  can't  have  that — I 
shall  put  an  end  to  it  one  way  or  other." 

Cecil  ivas  worried.  She  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  her  cousin,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  sacred 
charge  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  uncle.  She 
was  very  far  from  being  in  love  with  him,  but 
she  was  of  that  generous  temperament,  that  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  another,  to  give  up  her  life 
to  a  great  purpose,  had  a  certain  charm :  only  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  your  sacrifice  under- 
valued or  rejected;  and  Basil's  manner  kept 
her  in  constant  doubt  as  to  his  sentiments. 

She  had  been  walking  on  the  terrace  with 
her  uncle ;  she  now  turned  towards  the  house, 
and  went  into  the  drawing-room  through  the 
glass-doors. 

Laura  was  at  her  harp,  but  not  playing ;   for 
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Lord  Morland  was  leaning  over  her,  and  hold- 
ing one  of  her  hands. 

"  You  are  a  hypocrite,"  said  Laura. 

"  You  have  made  me  one,"  returned  Basil. 

"  Poor  me !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  up  with 
a  smile. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  want  me  to  play  any 
more." 

Cecil  came  forward. 

"  There,  Basil,  let  go  my  hand,"  she  said, 
laughing ;   "  you  will  make  Cis  jealous ! " 

Cecil  stood  one  moment  gazing,  touched  to 
the  inmost  heart ;  not  so  much  at  his  falsehood, 
as  that  her  sister  should  be  the  means  of  alien- 
ating him :  not  out  of  love,  but  for  the  poor 
triumph  of  carrying  him  off. 

Basil's  temper  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  that 
made  all  else  indifferent  to  him:  he  felt  no  shame 
for  the  love  he  betrayed — no  fear  that  he  might 
be  betrayed  in  turn. 

"Well — yes — I  love  at  last!"  he  exclaimed, 
turning  impetuously  to  Cecil.     "  Give  me  back 

vol.  ii.  :i 
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my  word !  Give  me  the  right  to  do  as  I  would 
with  my  heart !  " 

"  And  you,  Laura  ?  "  asked  Cecil,  turning  her 
stately  head  to  her  sister. 

"  What  nonsense  he  talks ! "  cried  Laura, 
with  her  dimpled  laugh.  "  I  'm  sure  I  care  no- 
thing about  him  !  A  tiresome  good-for-nothing 
creature  as  he  is  !  I  'm  quite  shocked  at  his 
assurance ! " 

Cecil  had  never  seen  anything  like  the  tem- 
pest of  rage  into  which  these  words  threw  her 
cousin  :  his  hair  rose  on  his  head. 

"Wretch  that  you  are  to  cross  my  path!" 
he  shouted,  hoarse  with  passion.  "  What  evil 
spirit  possessed  you  ?  You  have  banished  my 
good  angel  from  my  side,  and  while  you  live 
you  shall  make  atonement!  I  will  not  lose 
all!"  And,  seizing  her  with  both  hands,  he 
seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  dash  her  on  the 
ground. 

"Oh!  you  cruel,  wicked  beast!"  shrieked 
Laura,   "  I  hate  you — let  me  go — I  hate  you 
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with  all  my  heart  and  soul !  You  hurt  me  ! 
you  hurt  me  ! " 

"Basil,  this  is  unmanly!"  said  Cecil;  who 
spoke  coldly,  though  she  was  trembling  with 
fear:  and  she  drew  Laura  to  her  side,  where 
she  clung,  hiding  in  her  gown,  and  crying  pas- 
sionately from  terror. 

"  Cecil,  forgive  me — recall  my  soul !"  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  at  her  feet :  "  what 
must  I  do  ?  " 

"  You  have  made  your  choice,  Basil,"  she 
said :  "  be  patient,  and  try  to  win  her  heart. 
You  cannot  expect  every  one  to  take  you  at  a 
word." 

"  Come  away,  Cis — come  away,"  sobbed 
Laura,  pushing  her  to  the  door. 

"Cecil,  remain!"  cried  Basil,  stretching  his 
hands  towards  her. 

But  she  glided  from  the  room,  with  Laura 
hanging  trembling  round  her  neck ;  and,  leav- 
ing her  sister  at  the  study-door,  she  hastened 
down  the  gallery  to  find  her  uncle  Ned. 
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He  was  just  leaving  his  room,  and  paused, 
astonished  to  see  her  advancing  to  him  as  white 
as  a  ghost. 

"  How  is  it,  Cis?"  he  asked,  coming  towards 
her. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  it  is  over ;  and  that 's  very  well," 
she  answered :  "  but  about  Laura,  I  'm  very 
much  alarmed." 

And  then  the  floor  seemed  to  sink  all  at  once 
under  her  feet,  and  she  fell  senseless  into  her 
uncle's  arms. 

"  A  pretty  good  day's  work  Master  Basil 
seems  to  have  done,"  he  muttered,  as  he  placed 
her  on  a  seat.  "And  what  about  Laura,  I 
wonder  ?  " 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  and  more  gentle 
than  her  uncle  was  :  she  soon  recovered  her- 
self, and  told  him  all  that  had  passed.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  Laura  running  any  risk 
from  Basil's  violent  temper. 

"If  he  had  broken  her  neck  at  first 
(and    I    wish    he    had),    I    should    not    have 
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so  much  wondered,"  said  her  uncle ;  "  but 
he  won't  do  it  now,  child  —  more  's  the 
pity." 

Lady  Morland  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  termi- 
nation of  "  this  silly  affair."  "  "We  ought  to  be 
really  obliged  to  that  little  naughty  Laura,  my 
dear  Edward  :  but  still,  do  you  know,  I  should 
be  more  easy  in  my  mind  if  she  were  out  of  the 
way  just  now.  You  see  Captain  Crabshaw  is 
very  nearly  proposing  for  Louisa — to  say  no- 
thing of  Hen  and  Mr  Harris  ;  and  as  Laura  has 
done  with  Basil,  she  might  perhaps  begin  on 
one  of  the  others." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Lady  Morland,"  said  uncle 
Ned ;  "  1 11  try  and  get  her  included  in  the 
Flemings'  invitation — that  will  keep  her  out  of 
your  way  for  a  month  or  six  weeks." 

"  And  Lena,  my  dear  Edward — how  are  we  to 
manage  with  her  fortune  ?  It 's  so  unlucky 
that  I  cannot  go  to  town  this  season !" 

"  My  brains  are  exhausted  for  the  present, 
Lady  Morland  ;    I  am  thinking  of  Cecil — I  'm 
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afraid  we  have  made  a  shuttlecock  of  her  heart 
in  this  business.  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have 
taken  her  to  Scarbrook." 

"  My  dear  Edward,  between  you  and  me,  she 
is  a  dear  girl ;  but  she  has  no  heart :  in  that 
way  I  mean." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  uncle  Ned. 
"  And  now,  what 's  to  be  done  about  the  vis- 
count?" 

"  I  think  you  had  better  see  him,  dear  Ed- 
ward, and  talk  it  over.  I  long  to  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subject." 

There  was  one  slight  drawback  to  Mr  Mor- 
land's  obeying  this  request — namely,  that  Basil 
had  left  the  house  soon  after  his  interview  with 
Cecil;  and,  what  is  more,  he  did  not  come 
back. 

As  he  had  given  no  intimation  whither  he 
was  gone,  or  when  he  would  return,  Lady  Mor- 
land  was  obliged  to  suspend  her  curiosity ;  and 
Cecil  and  Laura  received  a  very  cordial  letter 
from  Mrs  Fleming,  with  a  little  postscript  from 
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Lena,  entreating  them  to  make  her  house  their 
home,  as  long  as  they  could  be  spared  from 
Thornley. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Wir  lieben  uns  gestern,  wir  lieben  uns  lieut, 
Wir  lichen  uns  morgen,  wir  gluckliche  Leut ! 

W.  Muxler. 

"  NoWj  my  love,"  said  uncle  Ned  to  Laura,  be- 
fore they  set  off  for  town,  "  I  will  just  hint  to 
you  that  your  little  caprices  have  been  indulged 
hitherto  ;  but  I  don't  very  well  know  how  you 
can  carry  them  on.  You  see,  your  aunt  Mor- 
land  declines  your  society  for  the  present ;  and 
if  you  play  any  tricks  at  your  aunt  Flemings, 
she  will  put  you  out  of  doors  in  the  same  way ; 
and  then,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  come  to  you,'  said  Laura,  with  a 
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happy  smile,   "  because  you  are  my  guardian; 
so  you  must  find  me  a  place  to  live  in." 

11  And  so  I  should,"  said  her  uncle,  mildly  ; 
"  only  perhaps  not  exactly  the  kind  of  place 
you  would  prefer." 

There  was  something  in  her  uncle's  manner 
that  she  could  never  quite  understand.  She 
thought  it  best  to  consider  herself  the  injured 
party. 

"  I  'm  sure  Cis  is  very  unkind,"  she  said :  "  but 
I  suppose  you  made  her  think  I  was  fond  of 
Basil,  and  I  hated  him,  with  his  ugly  mouth, 
and  his  great  scar ;  and  she  will  hardly  speak 
to  me,  because  he  is  gone  away." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  exactly  the  reason  of 
her  silence,"  said  uncle  Ned.  "  Now,  if  any 
young  fellow  who  may  be  visiting  the  Flem- 
ings, should  go  away  in  the  same  manner  (you 
understand  me),  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  your- 
self in  the  wrong  box :  that  's  all." 

As  Mr  Morland  was  going  to  his  chambers  in 
the  Albany,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
escort  his  nieces  to  town  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Flemings  were  established  in  a  beautiful 
house,  looking  into  Hyde  Park.  It  overflowed 
with  modern  splendour — gilding  and  marbles, 
velvet  and  embroidery,  inlaid  cabinets,  Aubus- 
son  tapestries  ;  and  was  redolent  of  a  soft  odour 
of  summer  flowers,  which  stood  in  brilliant 
groups  in  the  windows  and  recesses,  and  lent  the 
last  finish  to  the  picture  of  wealth  and  elegance. 

Beyond  the  second  drawing-room,  in  which 
Mrs  Fleming  and  Lady  John  Dawbeney  were 
seated  at  work  in  the  most  social  manner,  there 
was  an  inner  room  fitted  up  with  stained  glass 
windows,  and  antique  furniture  of  the  richest 
moyen-age  pattern  •  and  at  a  table  in  this  bou- 
doir, Lena  and  Mr  Rothmond  were  seated  to- 
gether reading  from  the  same  book. 

Lena,  as  slender  and  fragile  as  ever,  very  little 
grown,  fair  as  a  lily,  with  a  faint  rose-leaf  spot 
of  colour  in  each  cheek,  her  light  hair  wound  in 
a  scroll  all  round  her  head,  was  dressed  in  a 
stone-coloured  French  merino  gown,  gathered 
en  gerbe  round  her  slight  waist  by  a  silk  cord  of 
the  same  colour. 
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Mr  Rothmond  had  grown  up  extremely  hand- 
some :  with  that  transparent  paleness  so  seldom 
met  with  in  dark  people,  accurate  features  of 
the  Norman  cast,  and  soft  black  eyes.  There  was 
something  gracious,  but  a  little  languid,  in  all 
he  said  and  did  :  his  gestures  were  perfect,  and 
he  spoke  in  tune. 

He  had  met  the  Flemings  at  Naples,  and 
spent  the  winter  in  constant  intercourse  with 
the  family.  A  similarity  of  tastes  and  feelings 
associated  him  with  Lena  in  all  her  daily  pur- 
suits ;  while  the  softness  of  his  disposition,  and 
a  religious  turn  of  thinking,  that  was  rather 
amiable  than  profound,  ingratiated  him  with  her 
parents  as  much  as  with  herself. 

Before  they  left  Naples  he  had  applied  to  Mr 
Fleming  for  permission  to  address  his  daughter; 
and  so  truly  did  Mr  Fleming  consider  his  daugh- 
ter's happiness  to  be  more  important  even  than 
her  aggrandisement,  that  he  gave  his  consent,  on 
condition  that  Mr  Rothmond  should  obtain 
that  of  his  father  upon  his  return  to  England  : 
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which,  considering  that  he  had  set  his  heart 
upon  a  coronet,  was  a  great  proof  of  paternal 
affection. 

Sir  Tressel's  consent  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain : 
his  pride  was  so  excessive,  that  although  money- 
was  very  acceptable  in  his  family,  he  would 
much  rather  have  welcomed  a  woman  of  high 
birth  without  a  shilling. 

Mr  Rothmoncl,  however,  represented  his  feel- 
ings so  strongly,  that  he  yielded  an  unwilling 
assent,  and  wrote  a  letter,  cold  and  stiff  enough, 
to  Mr  Fleming,  in  which  he  signified  that  his 
son  acted  with  his  approbation. 

Mr  Fleming  took  the  letter  in  good  part. 

"I  did  not  expect  Sir  Tressel  to  be  over- 
joyed," he  said ;  "  it  is  necessary  only  that  he 
should  appear  to  sanction  your  engagement." 

Mr  Rothmond  and  Lena  were  therefore  con- 
sidered as  betrothed ;  and  though  she  was  not 
quite  seventeen,  Mr  Fleming  determined  on 
bringing  her  into  society  :  partly  that  she  might 
see  something  of  the  world  before  she  married, 
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but  more  especially  because  Mrs  Fleming's 
health  was  quite  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  re- 
ception ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  show  off  his 
splendid  house  as  well  as  his  fair  daughter. 

Now,  as  Lena  could  not  be  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, it  may  surprise  any  one  how  Lady  John, 
who  was  not  given  to  wasting  her  time,  could 
take  the  trouble  to  cultivate  Mrs  Fleming.  But 
her  reasons  were  simple  :  she  wanted  Edgar  for 
Adela,  and  she  wanted  Lena  for  Charles.  When 
they  tired  of  each  other  (as  those  boy  and  girl 
attachments  never  lasted),  they  would  transfer 
their  regard,  if  she  managed  well,  just  as  Lady 
John  wished;  and  if  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
would  take  a  fancy  to  Emily,  she  should  think 
it  a  very  good  season. 

It  was  true  that  both  her  nephews  did  most 
religiously  shun  her  daughters  at  present :  but 
if  they  were  thwarted  in  other  quarters  they 
might  seek  consolation  from  their  cousins ;  who 
were  desperately  ready  to  offer  it  to  any  young 
man  of  proper  expectations. 
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"  Edgar,"  asked  Lady  John,  leaning  forward  to 
look  into  the  "  antique  oratory,"  "what  is  that 
all-absorbing  book  you  two  are  reading  ?  " 

"  Dante,  Lady  John,"  he  replied. 

"  They  would  make  a  nice  tableau  of  l  Paulo 
and  Francesca,' — would  they  not?  "  said  Lady 
John,  turning  to  Mrs  Fleming. 

"Oh!  it's  such  a  disagreeable  subject,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs  Fleming :  "I  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  my  little  Lena  as  Francesca.  And  then 
— it 's  high  treason — but  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  Shakspeare  would  have  reversed  Dante's 
description  in  one  particular;  he  would  not 
have  made  Francesca  relate  the  story  of  her 
disgrace,  while  Paulo  stood  by  weeping:  she 
would  have  wept,  while  he  spoke." 

"  It 's  natural  surely  for  the  woman  to  do  all 
the  talking,"  returned  Lady  John,  indifferently. 

She  knew  a  great  deal  of  literature,  but  she 
cared  for  none ;  and  therefore  there  was  no 
charm  in  the  cultivation  she  possessed. 

"  Lena,  my  love,"  said  Mr  Fleming,  coming 
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in  hastily,  "  I  want  you  to  come  and  settle 
about  the  flowers  on  the  staircase." 

"  Oh !  and  Lena,  dearest,  don't  forget  those 
notes ;  you  must  decide  one  way  or  other  about 
going  to  the  French  play,"  said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"  Now  Miss  Lena,  if  you  please,"  cried  Mrs 
Dixon,  pouncing  upon  Lena  through  a  side 
door,  "  your  dressmaker  is  here  ;  and  she  can't 
be  kept  waiting :  she  has  brought  your  robe  to 
try  on." 

Lena's  head  grew  confused  in  a  moment  with 
so  many  demands  on  her  attention  :  she  looked 
helplessly  from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr  Morland  and  the  Misses  Fleming  were 
announced  at  this  moment,  in  the  outer  draw- 
ing-room. 

"  Oh!  Edgar,  now  you  shall  see  my  Cecil!" 
cried  Lena,  running  forward  to  greet  her 
cousin. 

"  Well,  madonna,  and  what  have  you  got  to 
say  to  me?"  asked  Mr  Morland,  when  Lena 
had  expended  her  silent  welcome  on  Cecil. 
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"  Thank  you  for  bringing  my  cousins," 
she  said,  giving  him  her  hand  with  a  gentle 
smile. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Fleming  greeted  both  their 
nieces  with  affectionate  warmth.  Cecil  thought 
her  uncle  looked  aged  and  care-worn ;  her  aunt 
more  ©f  an  invalid  than  formerly. 

"  This  is  the  little  Morland,"  said  Mrs  Flem- 
ing, leading  her  nieces  to  Lady  John :  "  Cecil 
we  claim  as  quite  a  Fleming." 

"  How  do,  dears?"  said  Lady  John,  easily, 
as  if  she  had  seen  them  yesterday ;  and  without 
waiting  for  Cecil's  chilling  bow,  she  gathered 
together  her  patterns  and  implements,  and  rose 
to  go. 

"To-morrow  we  drive  to  Kew;  you  won't 
forget:  and  Charles  wants  you  to  give  him 
a  lesson  on  botany;"  she  said  as  she  passed 
Lena. 

"  Now,  Miss  Lena  !  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  Madame  la  Lamode  will  say,"  exclaimed 
Mrs  Dixon. 
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"  All !  Mrs  Dixon,  how  are  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
Cecil,  coming  gaily  forward. 

"  Thank  you,  Miss  Fleming,  I  'm  pretty  nigh 
worritted  to  death  ! "  replied  the  suivante :  "  now, 
Miss  Lena,  are  you  coming?" 

"  I  protest  against  flounces,  Mrs  Dixon  !" 
said  Mr  Rothmoncl,  alluding  to  an  old  standing 
quarrel  between  them. 

"I  never  see  such  a  gentleman  ! "  exclaimed 
Dixon  angrily,  as  she  carried  off  Lena. 

Laura  followed  Lena  with  her  eyes,  and  after 
despising  her  and  her  dress,  she  turned  her 
regard  upon  Mr  Rothmond,  who  was  talking  to 
Cecil.  She  admired  him  very  much,  and  longed 
to  attack  him ;  but  her  uncle's  remarks  that 
morning  had  rather  frightened  her.  At  last 
she  came  to  this  sweet  resolution;  to  get  all 
she  possibly  could  out  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  then,  when  she  had  no  longer  any  object 
in  keeping  fair  with  them,  she  would  endeavour 
to  make  Edgar  ridiculous. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Uncle  Ned  meanwhile  was  enlightening  Mrs 
Fleming  about  her  youngest  niece. 

"  It 's  very  odd,"  he  said,  "  and  of  course  it 's 
a  prejudice;  but  I  never  knew  a  Laura  who 
was  not  an  adder  in  disposition. :  this  one 
keeps  up  my  theory  to  admiration.  Drop  me 
a  line  the  first  time  she  interferes  with  the  little 
madonna,  and  I  '11  send  her  close  prisoner 
to  Scarbrook :  she  has  quite  tired  out  my 
patience." 

"  Indeed,  she  seems  a  very  sweet  little  crea- 
ture," said  Mrs  Fleming :  "I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  get  on  very  well.  And  now,  will  you 
dine  with  us  to-day  ?  Ernest  has  so  much  to 
talk  over  with  you." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy :  I  guess  how  matters 
stand  in  that  quarter  (moving  his  hat  slightly 
towards  Mr  Rothmond)." 

"And  you  think  well  of  the  prospect,  I 
trust,"  said  Mrs  Fleming. 

"It  might  be  worse,"  replied  Mr  Morland ; 
"  the  boy  is  what  they  call  in  love  I  suppose, 
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and  is  a  good  kind  of  creature.  The  father  will 
make  himself  disagreeable,  I  have  no  doubt; 
but  he  is  strictly  impartial :  he  does  so  to  every- 
body." 

"  You  will  not  call  me  impartial,  when  I 
confess  that  I  think  my  Lena  would  win  upon 
a  harder  nature,"  said  Mrs  Fleming,  smiling. 

"  You  can't  say  more  for  the  child  than  she 
deserves,"  he  replied;  "  but  you  rely  too  much 
upon  purity  and  goodness :  a  cool  blooded 
hypocrite  would  wind  Sir  Tressel  round  her 
finger;  an  angel  like  Lena  would  have  no 
power  at  all  over  him." 

"  I  shall  call  you  a  cynic,  Mr  Morland,"  said 
Mrs  Fleming. 

Lena  had  now  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  sat  with  her  hand  locked  in  Cecil's ;  look- 
ing at  her  with  absolute  wonder.  She  thought 
she  had  never  beheld  any  thing  to  compare 
with  her  cousin's  beauty;  while  her  air  and 
height  gave  her  so  much  importance  in  Lena's 
eyes,  that  she  felt  almost  afraid  to  speak  to  her. 
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Cecil  bent  down  her  head  to  Lena's  silken 
tresses,  and  whispered;  "  I  give  you  joy." 

Lena  blushed  like  a  red  camellia,  and  nestled 
closer  to  her  cousin. 

"  How  did  you  know?"  she  asked. 

"He  told  me  before  I  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  room,  and  claimed  my  good  wishes.  I 
gave  them  with  all  my  heart :  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  been  better  pleased." 

"  Dear  Cecil ! "  exclaimed  Lena. 

"  I  remembered  him  directly ;  but  he  said  he 
should  not  have  known  me.  It's  not  very 
nattering,"  said  Cecil,  laughing :  "  but  when  a 
man  is  engaged,  he  is  excused  from  being  com- 
plimentary." 

"How  should  he  know  you?"  asked  Lena, 
"you  were  always  beautiful;  but  now — and 
she  extended  her  hands,  as  if  words  failed  her 
to  express  her  admiration." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  give  it  that  turn,  it  is  delight- 
ful!" cried  Cecil.  "Do  you  think  I  might 
take  off  my  bonnet  ?  " 
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"I  should  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  Lena, 
blushing :  "I  am  afraid  I  play  the  hostess  very 
ill.  Will  you  let  me  show  you  your  room?" 
she  added,  turning  to  Laura. 

The  two  sisters  had  bed-rooms  adjoining  each 
other  :  Lena's  room  was  on  the  same  floor ; — 
all  fitted  up  with  a  profusion  of  luxury  that 
gratified  Laura  very  much. 

"  On  my  word  you  have  a  capital  house 
here,"  she  said  :  "  I  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  be  so  rich  myself !  I  'm  sure,  when 
I  compare  this  with  our  worm-eaten  little 
dens  at  Thornley,  I  feel  like  Cinderella  at  the 
court." 

Lena  was  perfectly  courteous  to  Laura ;  but 
their  natures  were  as  different  as  oil  and  wa- 
ter :  the  true  and  the  false  Florimel  were  not 
more  opposed  in  the  battle  of  life.  But  the 
false  Florimel  had  got  the  girdle,  at  present. 
Mr  Fleming  was  enchanted  with  her ;  and  Mr 
Rothmond,  to  whom  she  played  church  music 
half  the  evening,  told  Lena,  that  though  Cecil 
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was  magnificent,  her  little  sister  was  still  more 
fascinating;  and  lie  hoped  they  should  see  a 
great  deal  of  her  in  future. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  simple  air,  the  gentle  warbling  wind, 
So  calm,  so  cool,  as  nowhere  else  I  find. 
The  grassy  ground  with  dainty  daisies  dight ; 
The  bramble  bush  where  birds  of  every  kind 
To  the  water's  fall  their  tunes  attemper  right. 

Spexsee. 

The  morning  was  as  fine  as  a  day  in  April 
could  be  ;  the  air  bright  and  soft,  and  the 
trees  just  tinged  with  the  first  faint  green  of 
spring. 

Lady  John  divided  the  party  just  as  she 
wished  :  Mr  Rothmond  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, with  Lena,  in  one  carriage ;  herself  and 
Mrs  Fleming,  with  Cecil  and  Laura,  in  the 
other. 

Cecil  learned  from  Lady  John,  in  the  course 
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of  the  drive,  that  Charles  Dawbeney  and  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  had  promised  to  meet  them  at 
the  Botanical  Gardens. 

"  For  you  know,"  said  her  ladyship,  "  there 
is  often  such  a  cohue  in  those  places  now,  that 
without  a  few  beaux  I  really  don't  know  what 
is  to  become  of  us ;  and  I  wish  my  darling 
Lena  to  see  the  palm-stove  to  advantage." 

It  must  be  a  very  great  cohue,  Cecil  thought, 
that  could  throng  those  noble  walks  inconve- 
niently. She  was  enraptured  with  the  stately 
roads,  the  exquisite  turf,  the  spreading  trees,  the 
endless  succession  of  curious  plants  and  gorgeous 
flowers.  She  wondered  how  her  companions 
could  be  so  listless  and  indifferent :  but  the 
Dawbeney  girls  were  looking  round  for  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  and  Lady  John  wanted  her  son 
to  come  and  walk  with  Lena.  And  she  was, 
moreover,  put  out  of  humour  almost  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  gardens,  at  being  accosted 
by  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  with  her  two 
handsome  daughters,  who  had  perversely  chosen 
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the  very  same  day  for  coming  to  Kew ;  and 
whom  she  suspected  of  doing  so  from  having 
heard  Lady  John  arranging  the  expedition  the 
day  before,  at  the  British  gallery.  But  they 
met,  with  all  those  smooth  tones  and  sweet 
expressions  that  were  current  at  the  moment, 
though  each  could  have  shut  the  other  into 
the  hottest  furnace  in  the  conservatories  with 
the  deepest  satisfaction;  for  Mrs  Mountford, 
not  seeing  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  thought  Lady 
John  had  played  her  false,  and  the  Misses 
Mountford  were  so  handsome  that  her  ladyship 
hated  the  sight  of  them  at  all  times. 

"How  stupid  it  is ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Dawbeney 
to  Cecil.  "  I  dare  say  Charles  has  met  some 
people  he  knew,  and  gone  off  with  them ;  and 
now  we  have  no  men  at  all :  and  such  a  multi- 
tude of  women  as  we  make  with  those  odious 
Mountfords  !     Is  it  not  horrid  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  think  it  so  delightful,"  cried  Cecil. 
"  What  a  beautiful  day :  and  such  a  splen- 
did sheet  of  water !  and  then  the  palm  stove, 
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what  a  noble  building ! — I  hope  we  are  going 
in." 

"  Oh  !  no  fear  of  our  not  going  everywhere," 
said  Emily,  "  We  shall  have  to  examine  all  those 
stupid  plants.  I  wish  we  could  find  my  cousin 
Hurstmonceaux, — do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"I  have  met  him  in  Dorsetshire,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  He  is  so  odd,"  continued  Emily ;  "  we  can 
hardly  ever  get  him  to  our  parties  :  to  be  sure 
he  was  in  Norway  all  last  spring." 

"  He 's  here  to-day,"  cried  Adela. 

"Fancy  grandpapa  in  town!"  exclaimed 
Emily  :  "  his  solemn  old  den  has  been  shut  up 
these  ten  years." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you,"  ob- 
served Cecil. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Emily  ;  "  he  won't  give 
any  balls." 

"  There  is  Hurstmonceaux,  poring  over  those 
ferns,"  cried  Adela,  as  they  entered  the  palm 
house. 

Cecil  felt  the  colour  rise  to  her  face ;  she 
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stooped  down  to  examine  some  horny  strag- 
gling plant  close  to  her. 

"  Just  look  at  him,"  said  Emily,  "  and  tell 
me  if  you  think  him  handsome." 

"  I  cannot  see  him,"  replied  Cecil :  "  there  are 
so  many  people." 

But  she  would  have  seen  him  among  twice 
as  many  :  his  height,  his  severe  and  defined 
features,  and  that  peculiar  brilliancy  which  be- 
longs only  to  deep-set  eyes,  had  attracted  her 
notice  the  moment  they  entered  the  building. 

"My  dear  Hurstmonceaux!"  cried  Lady  John, 
pushing  past  two  fat  dames  in  hot  satin  gowns, 
who  stood  wondering  at  what  they  persisted  in 
calling  Sifernd, — "where  have  you  hid  yourself 
all  this  while?" 

"  Here,"  he  replied,  looking  up  quietly. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  some  friends,"  she 
began. 

"  No,  I  beg,"  he  said — "  I  don't  know  a  soul 
here  :  it 's  not  so  much  worse  than  Norway. 
Let  me  go  on  so." 
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"  But,  my  dear  Hurstmonceaux,  you  really 
can  not"  urged  Lady  John. 

"  I  '11  try,"  lie  persisted :  "  take  my  arm.  Do 
you  wish  to  go  up  into  the  gallery  ?  " 

"No  !  I  confess  to  you  I.Ve  seen  these  plants 
so  often  :  they  are  very  wonderful,  but  the  at- 
mosphere kills  me.  Suppose  we  find  a  seat 
outside." 

"  If  we  can,"  he  replied. 

"I  must  just  speak  to  Mrs  Mountford,"  said 
Lady  John  ;  and,  as  she  moved  away,  she  dis- 
closed Emily  and  Cecil. 

"  You  here,  Miss  Fleming  ! — is  it  possible  ?" 
he  exclaimed,  coming  quickly  forward  :  "is  Mr 
Morland  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  wish  he  was,"  interposed  Emily ;  "he 
would  be  better  than  nobody,  since  you  and 
Charles  have  taken  yourselves  off." 

"  You  are  stifled  here,  are  you  not  ?"  he  said 
to  Cecil,  as  he  opened  a  side-door,  and  followed 
her  out  on  the  terrace. 

"  Thank  you ;  I'm  so  glad  to  breathe,"  re- 
turned Cecil. 
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"  Where  are  tliey  all,  my  dear?"  asked  Mrs 
Fleming,  who  was  seated  outside. 

"Straggling  all  over  the  place,"  replied  Emily, 
who  seemed  to  answer  for  everybody ;  "  Lena 
and  Edgar  gone  off  together  towards  those  lime- 
trees  :   making  love,  I  suppose,  as  usual." 

"  Why,  your  aunt  knows  my  cousin  Hurst- 
monceaux,"  said  Emily,  with  a  look  of  surprise, 
as  she  observed  them  greet  one  another  very 
cordially. 

Cecil  did  not  like  her  tone  :  she  answered 
drily  in  the  affirmative ;  and  then  proposed 
going  down  to  the  water,  to  look  at  the  black 
swans. 

But  Miss  Dawbeney  fell  into  the  vacant  place 
beside  Mrs  Fleming,  and  protested  she  was  tired. 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  instantly  offered  to  escort 
her. 

"What's  that  about  the  little  madonna?" 
he  asked,  as  they  walked  down  to  the  lake. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  her  engagement  was 
talked  about,"  said  Cecil,  colouring. 
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"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  your  little  cousin 
is  going  to  be  married  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"If  you  have  no  objection,"  replied  Cecil, 
laughing. 

"  Yes,  I  have, — every  objection  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed hastily  :  "I  recollect  her  as  something 
you  would  put  in  a  shrine  ! — and  married,  like 
any  other  girl !     May  I  ask  to  whom  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  know,"  replied  Cecil ;  "for  I 
believe  he  is  nearly  related  to  you." 

"  What !  that  young  Rothmond  ?" 

Cecil  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

He  was  silent  a  minute,  and  then,  striking 
his  stick  on  the  ground,  exclaimed, — 

"  I  thought  she  liked  me  best ! " 

Cecil  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Well,  is  it  not  mortifying  ?"  he  asked,  join- 
ing in  the  laugh. 

"  Why,  considering  that  Lena  has  not  seen 
or  heard  of  you  these  four  years,"  replied  Cecil, 
"it  is  rather  arbitrary  to  expect  she  should  be 
pining  for  your  sake." 
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"  Well,  I  congratulate  you,"  lie  said  suddenly, 
"  and  her,  and  all  of  them  !" 

u  You  seem  to  do  so,"  replied  Cecil,  with  her 
bright  glance. 

"  I  wonder  you  should  look  so  pleased  about 
it,"  he  returned. 

"  It  seems  as  if  I  had  no  wish  to  appropriate 
Mr  Rothmond,"  retorted  Cecil,  laughing. 

"  Then  you  are  in  town  for  the  season?"  he 
asked. 

"For  a  few  weeks  only,"  she  replied:  "we 
shall  most  likely  return  after  I  have  been  pre- 
sented." 

"How  shall  you  like  it?" 

"  Extremely  :  I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the 
Queen." 

"  I  thought  young  ladies  were  nervous  on 
those  occasions  —  Adela  Dawbeney  has  been 
talking  of  her  feelings  for  some  time  past." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be ;  but  I  think  we 
shall  slip  through  the  crowd  unobserved — wear- 
ing no  jewels,  and  very  plain  dresses." 
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He  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  accede  to  this 
remark ;  and  then  said, 

"  Shall  I  meet  you  at  Lady  John's  to-mor- 
row?" 

"No,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  returned  Cecil: 
"  that  is  (she  added,  colouring),  without  mean- 
ing to  be  rude,  as  we  were  not  included  in  the 
invitation,  uncle  Ned  takes  Laura  and  me  to 
the  Haymarket,  while  the  others  keep  their  en- 
gagement :    which  I  confess  I  shall  like  better." 

"  But  you  like  dancing,"  he  said. 

"  Very  much — at  any  other  house,"  replied 
Cecil.  "  Uncle  Fleming  gives  a  ball  next  week 
— I  mean  to  enjoy  that." 

"  I  shall  try  for  an  invitation,"  he  said. 

"  They  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  re- 
turned. 

"  I  do  not  dance,  or  I  should  beg  to  engage 
you,"  rejoined  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  I  'm  rather  glad  of  that,"  said  Cecil ;  "  for 
though  one  must  have  partners,  I  'm  ungrateful 
enough  to — a  little — despise  a  man  who  dances." 
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"  The  duke  agrees  with  you,"  he  said,  laughing: 
"  he  has  always  expressed  himself  thankful  that  I 
never  danced.  I  believe  it  rather  hurt  his  feel- 
ings that  Lord  John  was  a  distinguished  waltzer." 

"  When  it  is  a  man's  only  characteristic,  it 
does  not  confer  any  high  distinction,"  replied 
Cecil. 

u  I  wish  we  were  all  down  at  L ,  in- 
stead of  in  London,"  he  observed.  "  I  look  back 
to  that  summer  as  one  of  so  much  enjoyment." 

"  So  do  I,",  replied  Cecil.  "  It  was  my  first 
holiday :  and  yet  I  think  you  must  be  glad  now 
that  you  are  with  the  duke." 

"  Yes,  it  is  better,  now  it 's  over,"  he  admitted. 
"I  have  to  thank  your  uncle  for  that ;  and  it 
was  all  the  easier  for  me,  as  I  could  gain  no- 
thing by  it.  I  mean,  all  he  could  do  for  Lord 
John,  he  had  already  done." 

Cecil  could  understand  this  feeling :  and  it 
is  amazing  in  these  enlightened  days  how  very 
few  young  people  there  are  who  can  respond 
to  any  sentiment  that  does  not  express  a  grasp- 
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ing  desire  for  selfish  enrichment.  The  party 
now  collected,  and  sauntered  back  to  the  car- 
riages. Lena  and  Mr  Rothmond,  accompanied 
by  Laura,  came  in  sight.  Laura  pretended  to 
be  tired  ;  and  was  hanging  on  his  arm,  making 
herself  as  interesting  as  she  could.  Mrs  Flem- 
ing, who  was  walking  with  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  called  to  Lena,  and  bade  her  speak  to  an 
old  friend. 

u  So  you  have  forgotten  me,  little  lady  ?"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  coming  eagerly  for- 
ward to  shake  hands. 

"Then  I  cannot  forgive  you,"  he  returned, 
looking  at  Mr  Rothmond. 

She  smiled,  and  introduced  them. 

"  What  a  shame  it  is,  making  up  a  match  for 
that  poor  little  infant !"  he  said  to  Cecil : 
"  she  is  not  a  day  older  than  when  we  were  at 
L ." 

"  I  believe  she  is  not,  in  some  respects,"  re- 
turned Cecil,    "but  she  is  extremely  happy; 
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and  though  I  sympathize  with  you  very  much, 
I  must  say  you  deserve  your  fate." 

While  they  stood  laughing  and  talking  to- 
gether, the  others  were  arranging  themselves 
in  the  carriages  ;  and  Lady  John,  looking  very 
much  displeased,  called  out, — 

"Do  you  drive  Miss  Fleming  back,  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  turning  to  Cecil,  "  if 
you  will  come  ?" 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  she  replied. 

Lady  John  had  simply  meant  to  embarrass 
them ;  and  to  be  taken  at  her  word  was  too 
bad.  Both  her  daughters  went  out  of  temper 
directly,  for  the  day  :  but  this  was  no  uncom- 
mon case. 

"  The  Haymarket,  I  think  you  said,"  remark- 
ed Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  as  he  handed  Cecil 
out. 

"Yes,  Twelfth  Night:  shall  you  not  envy 
us  ?  while  you  are  squeezed  into  a  hot  room 
looking  on  at  the  polka !  "  replied  Cecil. 
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Mr  Morland  was  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
she  remained  to  talk  with  him  while  the  others 
dispersed. 

"  I  have  had  a  whole  packet  from  my  lady 
this  morning,"  he  said  :  "  here's  a  letter  for  you, 
child,  from  Basil ;  read  it,  and  let 's  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself." 

Cecil  read  it  over,  with  a  heightened  colour, 
and  gave  it  to  her  uncle. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  indignantly,  "  he 
takes  it  easy  :  he  is  obliging  enough  to  wish 
you  to  forget  the  past,  and  take  him  into  favour 
again.  I  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  What 
does  he  mean  by  a  '  malignant  influence,'  I 
wonder? — That  little  devil! — malignant  enough 
in  all  conscience  !  And  as  to  that  paltry  hint 
about  not  surviving  your  neglect  of  his  wishes, 
take  my  advice,  and  offer  him  any  assistance  in 
your  power  towards  getting  rid  of  his  life  when- 
ever he  shall  be  weary  of  it :  in  case  the  means 
should  not  be  had  in  this  unpronounceable 
Welsh  place,  offer  to  forward  him  ratsbane  to 
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any  amount  at  a  day's  notice.     The  deuce  is  in 
it  if  that  does  not  bring  him  to  his  senses." 

"  I  think  I  '11  not  answer  him  at  all,  uncle," 
replied  Cecil ;  "  because  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  feel  as  I  did  before  towards  him.  And  what 
does  aunt  Morland  say  ?  " 

"She  writes  in  great  spirits.  Louisa  has 
made  a  conquest  of  Captain  Crabshaw  ;  and  the 
man  turns  out  to  be  richer  even  than  she  ex- 
pected :  his  father  is  a  great  manufacturer,  and 
he  is  an  only  son.  They  cannot  be  married  till 
Christmas,  on  account  of  her  mourning ;  but 
my  lady  seems  to  make  sure  of  him.  Hen's 
little  man  has  not  spoken  yet ;  I  hope  that  will 
come  next.  Lady  Morland  has  worked  so  hard 
for  her  girls  that  she  deserves  to  succeed." 

"  I  can't  but  feel,  uncle,"  said  Cecil,  "  that  it 
is  very  disgusting  this  struggling  for  a  match. 
You  seem  to  think  it  praiseworthy  in  my  aunt ; 
but,  whether  in  mothers  or  daughters,  it  is  to 
me  odious !  If  it  comes,  well  and  good ;  but  to 
wrestle  for  the  notice  of  every  rich  man  !  " — 
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"  Upon  my  word,  if  they  think  they  shall  be 
happier  married  than  single,  I  don't  so  much 
blame  them  for  trying  hard,"  said  her  uncle. 
"We  all  struggle  after  happiness  like  drowning 
men,  until  we  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
drown  in  peace  like  philosophers." 

"  I  had  rather  sink  than  swim  on  those  terms, 
uncle,"  retorted  Cecil,  gathering  up  her  gloves 
and  parasol :  "  but  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
my  peace  of  mind,  come  for  us  early  to-morrow. 
I  wish  not  to  lose  one  line  of  the  play  !  " 

Mr  Fleming  was  extremely  vexed  that  his 
nieces  could  not  go  to  Lady  John's  ball.  There 
was  to  be  some  Eastern  ambassador  that  all  the 
town  was  wild  after ;  and  his  good  nature  was 
greatly  disturbed  that  Cecil,  at  least,  could  not 
join  them.  But  Lady  John  was  very  rigid  in 
her  exclusions :  beyond  a  certain  point  she 
would  not  crowd  her  rooms,  and  it  was  hope- 
less to  apply  for  another  ticket.  Lena  would 
gladly  have  given  up  hers  to  Cecil;  but  nothing 
would  induce  her  cousin  to  accept  it.     So  Mr 
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Fleming  soothed  his  regrets  by  taking  the  sis- 
ters to  his  jeweller,  and  choosing  them  each  a 
beautiful  cameo  brooch  and  bracelet ;  and  then 
to  the  florist  for  a  garniture  of  red  and  white 
japonicas,  to  wear  that  evening  at  the  theatre. 

"  They  are  very  pretty,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs 
Fleming,  "  only  too  much  dressed  for  a  private 
box.  I  think  you  must  save  them  for  my 
party." 

Cecil  willingly  assented,  and  laid  her  brilliant 
wreath  and  clusters  back  in  the  carton  without 
a  sigh ;  but  the  pretty  Laura,  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  at  the  moment,  appeared  at 
dinner  decked  in  hers. 

"  I  really  could  not  delay  wearing  your  charm- 
ing present,"  she  lisped,  gazing  at  Mr  Fleming, 
"  I  admired  it  so  much." 

Mr  Fleming  was  quite  delighted  at  her  diso- 
bedience ;  but  Mrs  Fleming,  like  most  women, 
appreciated  to  the  full  the  young  lady's  per- 
tinacity. 

Mr  Morland  came  in  very  good  time,  raised 
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his  brows  at  Laura's  toilet,  but  said  not  a  word; 
and  they  found  themselves  in  the  theatre  just  as 
the  overture  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Uncle  Ned 
handed  Cecil  to  the  chair  that  commanded  the 
stage,  and  Laura  to  the  one  that  faced  the  house. 

"  Now  you,  Cis,  take  a  lesson  in  blank  verse 
from  Mrs  Kean's  perfect  declamation,"  he  said ; 
"  and  you,  my  little  love,  show  your  fine  top- 
knot to  all  the  young  clerks  in  the  pit."  Then 
taking  the  chair  behind  Cecil,  he  put  up  his 
feet  on  the  one  opposite,  and  went  to  sleep. 

Cecil  leaned  forward,  absorbed  in  every  word 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Viola;  and  Laura, 
though  colouring  deeply  at  her  uncle's  sarcasm, 
followed  his  precept  to  the  letter,  and  gazed 
around  the  house  in  search  of  any  young  man 
who  might  please  her  fancy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  act,  the  box- 
door  was  opened.  Cecil,  her  eyes  brimming 
with  laughter  at  some  quaint  absurdity  of  Mal- 
volio,  turned  round,  and  encountered  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux. 
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"  Take  this  chair  if  you  want  to  see  the  play," 
said  Mr  Morland  ;  "  I  know  it  by  heart/' 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux  dropped  into  the  chair 
behind  Cecil.  Laura  fastened  her  eyes  on  him, 
but,  after  glancing  carelessly  across  her,  he  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  play. 

"  How  do  you  like  Mrs  Kean  ?  "  he  asked 
Cecil,  as  soon  as  the  act  was  over. 

"  Oh! — so  much !  How  handsome  she  looks  as 
a  page  !     But  I  like  it  all :  I  am  not  critical." 

"  You  should  see  her  in  c  Rosalind,'  "  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"What  is  'Rosalind'  about?  "  asked  Laura, 
looking  vacantly  round  the  box. 

"  '  Rosalind,'  my  love,  is  the  history  of  a 
young  lady  who  goes  into  continuations,"  said 
her  uncle. 

"  Then  I  'm  sure  it 's  very  improper,"  said 
Laura. 

"  Very,  my  dear :  when  I  take  Cis,  I  shall 
leave  you  at  home,  for  fear  of  corrupting  your 
morals." 
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And  had  a  chapelet  on  her  hed, 
Which  did  right  wele  upon  the  shining  here, 
Makid  of  godely  flouris  white  and  red. 

Chaucer. 

L.  M. — Look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it. 

Shakspeake. 

It  was  just  a  trifling  drawback  to  the  pleasure 
Cecil  enjoyed,  that  she  had  but  little  inter- 
course at  this  time  with  her  cousin.  Always 
attentive  and  considerate  to  her  wishes,  always 
affectionate  in  her  manner,  Lena  seemed  even 
more  quiet  and  reserved  than  when  she  was  a 
child.  And  she  was,  moreover,  absorbed  by  her 
engagement  in  a  way  that  Cecil  could  not  then 
understand:    living  in- "Cloud  land,  gorgeous 
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land,"  as  to  the  present,  and  contemplating  the 
long  future  steeped  in  all  the  amber  radiance 
that  hope  lends  to  the  young. 

For  a  lover,  Edgar  Rothmond  was  very  po- 
lite— often  asking  Cecil  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  her  at  the  shops,  and  always  paying  marked 
attention  to  the  songs  of  the  innocent  Laura. 

Every  morning  Lena  said  to  Cecil, 

"I  am  going  to  walk  with  Edgar  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens — will  you  come  ?  " 

And  every  day  Cecil  was  glad  to  plead  an 
engagement  to  ride  with  her  uncle  Ned ;  for  she 
was  pretty  well  aware  that  a  third  person  was 
not  needed. 

Mr  Morland  took  her  out  early  to  ride  in  the 
parks,  and  sometimes  to  Hampstead  or  High- 
gate,  before  any  body  was  stirring.  He  had 
a  great  aversion  to  what  he  called  "  market 
hours"  for  a  girl,  and  told  Cecil  plainly  he 
would  have  no  hand  in  exposing  her  to  sale, 
either  in  the  park  or  elsewhere  ;  for  he  thought 
her  too  good  for  the  shop-windows. 
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Cecil  accepted  the  compliment,  and  readily 
gave  up  to  Laura  the  opportunity  of  driving 
with  Mrs  Fleming  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  fashion- 
able hour. 

But,  by  some  strange  accident,  they  seldom 
had  proceeded  far  before  they  were  joined  by 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  who  had  set  out  with 
the  same  intention — to  take  a  ride  in  peace  be- 
fore the  crowd  collected. 

"  I  rode  in  the  park  two  mortal  hours  yes- 
terday, thinking  I  should  see  you  there,"  he  said 
to  Cecil  the  first  day  they  met. 

"  But  I  never  ride  in  the  park,"  said  Cecil ; 
"  Lena  was  there  with  Mrs  Fleming  in  the  car- 
riage." 

"  I  know,  I  saw  her  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  her 
now,"  he  replied. 

Mr  Morland  laughed  at  this  frank  confession ; 
but  Cecil  puzzled  over  it ;  trying  to  make  out 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

"  But  I  've  got  a  card  for  her  ball,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause. 
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"  I  would  have  stood  your  friend,  if  I  had 
known  you  wished  for  one,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
land. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  took  possession  of  Edgar 
Rothmond's,  as  he  is  going  down  into  Worces- 
tershire to  his  father." 

"  What !  does  he  not  stay  for  the  ball  ?"  ex- 
claimed Cecil;  "  how  disappointed  Lena  will 
be!" 

"  Tell  her  I  'm  coming  instead,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  laughing. 

"But  why  on  earth  should  he  not  wait  a  few 
days,"  urged  Cecil ;  "  I  know  Lena  has  so  de- 
pended on  his  help." 

"  They  tell  me  he  is  always  running  after  his 
papa,"  said  Lord  Hurstrnonceaux.  "  Sir  Tres- 
sell  wants  to  pull  down  a  haystack  or  put  up  a 
corn-bin,  I  suppose,  and  likes  to  talk  it  over 
with  Edgar.  But  if  I  were  Mr  Fleming,  I 
would  have  him  first  to  St  George's  church  ;  or 
else  some  day  when  he  lets  him  fly,  he  won't  get 
his  bird  back  again." 
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Cecil  accepted  the  compliment,  and  readily 
gave  up  to  Laura  the  opportunity  of  driving 
with  Mrs  Fleming  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  fashion- 
able hour. 

But,  by  some  strange  accident,  they  seldom 
had  proceeded  far  before  they  were  joined  by 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  who  had  set  out  with 
the  same  intention — to  take  a  ride  in  peace  be- 
fore the  crowd  collected. 

"  I  rode  in  the  park  two  mortal  hours  yes- 
terday, thinking  I  should  see  you  there,"  he  said 
to  Cecil  the  first  day  they  met. 

"  But  I  never  ride  in  the  park,"  said  Cecil ; 
"  Lena  was  there  with  Mrs  Fleming  in  the  car- 
riage." 

"  I  know,  I  saw  her  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  her 
now,"  he  replied. 

Mr  Morland  laughed  at  this  frank  confession ; 
but  Cecil  puzzled  over  it ;  trying  to  make  out 
whether  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

"  But  I  've  got  a  card  for  her  ball,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause. 
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"  I  would  have  stood  your  friend,  if  I  had 
known  you  wished  for  one,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
land. 

"  Thank  you ;  I  took  possession  of  Edgar 
Rothmond's,  as  he  is  going  down  into  Worces- 
tershire to  his  father." 

"  What !  does  he  not  stay  for  the  ball?"  ex- 
claimed Cecil;  "how  disappointed  Lena  will 
be!" 

"  Tell  her  I  'm  coming  instead,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  laughing. 

"But  why  on  earth  should  he  not  wait  a  few 
days,"  urged  Cecil ;  "I  know  Lena  has  so  de- 
pended on  his  help." 

"  They  tell  me  he  is  always  running  after  his 
papa,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux.  "  Sir  Tres- 
sell  wants  to  pull  down  a  haystack  or  put  up  a 
corn-bin,  I  suppose,  and  likes  to  talk  it  over 
with  Edgar.  But  if  I  were  Mr  Fleming,  I 
would  have  him  first  to  St  George's  church  ;  or 
else  some  day  when  he  lets  him  fly,  he  won't  get 
his  bird  back  again." 
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"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  saw  them 
together/'  said  Cecil. 

"  And,  I  think,  she  is  an  immense  match  for 
him,"  said  Mr  Morland :  "I  consider,  that  with 
her  fortune,  she  is  almost  throwing  herself  away. 
Nobody  would  be  surprised  if  she  were  to  marry 
you,  for  instance." 

"  I  should,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  glanc- 
ing at  Cecil. 

"  Uncle  Ned  is  one  of  Lena's  great  admirers," 
said  Cecil,  covering  her  embarrassment  with  a 
laugh. 

"  Do  you  ever  get  a  quiet  evening  here?" 
asked  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Not  she — country  girls  don't  come. to  Lon- 
don for  quiet ! "  said  Mr  Morland. 

"  Allow  me  to  remark,  uncle  Ned,"  said  Cecil, 
"  that  of  the  eight  evenings  we  have  spent  in 
town,  three  have  been  as  quiet  as  at  Thornley : 
and  to  night  we  go  nowhere." 

"  Why,  I  got  you  tickets  for  the  oratorio  with 
my  own  hands,"  said  Mr  Morland. 
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"  I  don't  count  that :  it  is  over  by  ten,"  re- 
turned Cecil. 

"  I  shall  manage  to  see  you  this  evening," 
said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  as  they  parted  com- 
pany ;  and,  accordingly,  they  found  him  in  the 
stalls  at  Exeter  Hall :  where  he  and  Cecil  must 
have  derived  great  enjoyment  from  the  "  Crea- 
tion;" for  they  were  talking  all  through  the 
choruses,  and  laughing  behind  their  part-book 
during  the  solos. 

Lady  John  and  her  daughters  were  with  a 
party  in  one  of  the  side  galleries ;  and  it  may 
be  imagined  with  what  feelings  she  looked  down 
on  her  prey,  seated  just  within  range  of  her  eye, 
and  making  himself  very  agreeable  to  a  girl 
actually  not  in  her  set.  And  her  affections 
would  not  have  been  especially  drawn  out 
towards  Cecil,  had  she  known  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  laughter,  that  so  excited  her  wrath, 
was  occasioned  by  sundry  caustic  remarks  made 
upon  herself  by  the  marquis. 

"  Lady  John  is  as  cross  as  the  deuce  to-night," 

vol.  ir.  p 
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he  whispered  to  Cecil;  "  she  is  disappointed  of 
her  escort :  she  wanted  an  Italian  prince,  about 
the  greatest  reprobate  in  Europe,  for  Adela; 
and  she  wanted  me  for  Emily.  You  see  she  is 
obliged  to  put  up  with  Hanway  of  the  guards, 
who  has  not  more  guineas,  or  brains,  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with." 

"She  will  catch  your  eye  in  a  minute,  and 
then  you  will  have  to  go  up  to  her,"  laughed 
Cecil. 

"  I  don't  know  my  way,"  he  returned;  "but 
look  at  Emily  trying  to  interest  Hanway, — a 
man  with  a  heart  like  a  pumice-stone." 

Captain  Hanway,  a  handsome,  reckless-look- 
ing young  man,  with  eyes  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  wear,  was  leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  bal- 
cony, with  his  lorgnette  in  his  hands ;  very  in- 
sensible, as  it  appeared,  to  the  attractions  of  his 
fair  neighbour. 

"  You  see  he  has  got  his  opera-glass  ready, 
and  is  evidently  expecting  every  moment  that 
Eve  will  turn  a  pirouette!"  said  Lord  Hurst- 
monceaux. 
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The  long  dialogue  between  Adam  and  Eve 
was  going  on,  in  which,  with  all  veneration  for 
the  might  of  Haydn,  the  rejoinders  of  the 
soprano  have  a  vivacity  which  borders  on  the 
comic. 

"  Which  is  Adam  ?"  asked  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux. 

u  That  little  man  who  is  swayed  forward  with 
all  the  gold  trinkets  at  his  watch,"  said  Cecil; 
"  and  now  he  is  singing :  we  really  ought  to 
listen  a  little  bit." 

But  whether  the  costume  of  our  first  parents 
struck  him  as  ridiculous  (the  pink  satin  and 
white  lace  of  the  lady  being  as  conspicuous  as 
the  breloques  of  the  gentleman),  or  whether  the 
duet  overpowered  him,  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
could  no  longer  restrain  his  laughter. 

"  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Cecil ; 
"  and  Lady  John  is  looking  daggers  at  me,  as  if 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  And  the  little  madonna  looking  a  whole 
litany  at  me"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux :  "I 
wonder  whether  she  will  ever  forgive  me." 
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"  Mamma  bids  me  ask  you  if  you  will  come 
home  and  drink  tea  with  us,"  said  Lena,  catch- 
ing his  eye. 

"  With  great  pleasure,  if  you  will  make  it  for 
me,"  he  said. 

She  bent  her  head  in  assent. 

Ah !  perjida"  he  said,  gazing  at  her  with 
mock  reproach. 

She  made  a  little  reproving  gesture,  and  then 
gave  her  attention  to  the  singers. 

"  What  an  ethereal  creature  she  is ! "  he  said, 
turning  to  Cecil ;  "  she  ought  to  sit  to  Eastlake 
as  a  virgin  of  the  crescent :  but  a  man  should 
be  a  Catholic  to  do  her  justice,  and  take  the 
sacrament,  as  the  great  masters  did  before  paint- 
ing a  religious  picture." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Edgar  Rothmond  would 
say  to  you  ! "  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  He  is  growing  jealous,  and  it  amuses  me," 
replied  Lord  Hurstmonceaux :  "  it  is  so  easy  to 
make  a  boy  jealous ! " 

"  I  should  say  rather  you  were  jealous  of 
him,"  retorted  Cecil. 
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"  Do  you  think  I  could  not  cut  him  out  now 
if  I  chose  ?"   he  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  not,"  she  replied. 

"  I  have  a  great,  mind  to  try,"  he  returned, 
quickly. 

"I  wish  you  would,"  said  Cecil:  "I  should 
like  your  pride  to  have  a  fall." 

"  No,"  he  said,  laughing,   "  I  have  too  much 
principle !" 

"  You  are  afraid !"  she  returned. 

"  When  shall  I  begin?"  he  asked  quickly. 

"  No  time  like  the  present,"  she  replied. 

"  Will  you  take  care  of  me  to  the  carriage," 
he  asked,  turning  to  Lena. 

"  Ask  Cecil,"  she  said,  smiling ;  "lam  cared 
for." 

11  You  see  I  am  thrown  on  your  hands,"  he 
said,  putting  on  Cecil's  cloak. 

"You  won't  stay  there  long,"  she  replied, 
laughing;    "we  shall  find  Lady  John  in  the 


waiting-room 
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The   Dawbeneys   were,    as   Cecil   predicted, 
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waiting  for  their  carriage.  Lady  John  imme- 
diately asked  the  marquis  to  accompany  them 
home. 

He  said  humbly  that  he  was  going  to  tea 
with  a  friend  ;  for  he  always  delighted  to 
mystify  her  respecting  his  habits  and  acquaint- 
ances. 

Captain  Hanway  looked  at  him  with  horror ; 
and  took  occasion  to  spread  all  over  town  the 
report  that  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  was  pious: 
though  by  what  strange  association  of  ideas  he 
connected  that  beverage  with  any  peculiar  de- 
votional tendencies,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

"When  shall  you  be  out  of  mourning?" 
said  Emily  to  Cecil;  "black  silk  is  so  triste  of 
an  evening." 

"I'm  in  no  hurry,"  said  Cecil,  looking  the 
picture  of  mirth  :   u  I'm  not  triste  !  " 

"  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  turned  quickly  to 
catch  her  answer;  and  Lady  John  knew  this 
to  be  a  bad  sign  :  her  temper  rose. 

"  One   would   suppose   you  had  been   at   a 
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comedy,  you  two,"  she  said,  glancing  from  Cecil 
to  her  nephew ;  "  there  was  so  much  laughing 
going  on :  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
thing  diverting  in  the  '  Creation.' " 

He  laughed,  and  said  he  had  been  much 
entertained;  and  he  was  flattered  to  find  he 
had  been  the  object  of  her  ladyship's  attention. 

"  I  should  never  have  fancied  any  thing 
comic  in  an  oratorio,"  persisted  Lady  John : 
"  you  have  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery." 

"  Oh  !  remind  Mr  Morland  that  he  promised 
you  that  other  comedy,"  said  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  turning  to  Cecil;  "let  us  make  a  party 
the  first  time  it  is  played." 

" I  will;  I  long  to  see  it,"  replied  Cecil. 

"  I  wonder  you  could  leave  the  Duke  to- 
night ;  he  seemed  so  very  ill  this  morning,  poor 
old  man  ! "  said  Lady  John. 

"  He  lets  me  out  sometimes,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux ;  "  and  he  says,  if  you  may 
take  his  word,  that  he  never  was  better.  Your 
carriage,  Mrs  Fleming,  at  last." 
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"  It 's  no  wonder,"  said  Lady  John,  after 
exchanging  an  affectionate  pressure  of  the  hand 
with  Mrs  Fleming,  "that  poor  Hurstmonceaux 
should  herd  with  that  stamp  of  people,  when 
one  reflects  who  his  mother  was." 

"  I  know  one  subject,  Miss  Fleming,  on  which 
we  perfectly  accord,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux, 
when  the  despised  Flemings  were  all  gathered 
round  the  tea-table. 

"  I  guess  it :  Lady  John,"  said  Cecil. 

"  I  like  Lady  John  very  much,"  said  Lena. 

"  And  we  hate  her,  little  lady,"  he  said ; 
"  there  is  the  difference." 

"  You  should  not  hate  any  one,  sailor,"  said 
Lena;  and  then  she  blushed  like  a  rose  at 
having  used  the  name  by  which  she  had  dis- 
tinguished him  when  she  was  a  child. 

"  Oh !  say  it  again,"  he  exclaimed,  looking 
delighted;  "  is  not  it  exquisite  ?  Would  you  not 
fancy  we  were  at  L once  more  ?  " 

Edgar  Rothmond  looked  very  uncomfortable; 
and,  rising  from  the  table,  asked  Lena  if  she 
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could  not  persuade  her  cousin  to  give  them 
a  song. 

They  moved  into  the  next  room ;  and  Laura 
soon  employed  Mr  Rothmond  about  the  piano. 

Lena  was  a  little  behind  the  group. 

"Who  gave  you  this  book?"  asked  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  taking  up  a  richly  blazoned 
testament  from  a  little  work-table. 

She  made  a  little  sign  with  her  head  towards 
Edgar  Eothmond. 

"  You  would  not  give  it  me  I  suppose,  though 
I  have  not  a  Testament." 

"  No,"  she  whispered. 

"  See  if  I  would  refuse  you  any  thing  in  the 
world ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  You  have  got  money,  and  you  could  buy 
one,  or  else  I  would  give  you  even  this,"  said 
Lena,  quietly. 

"  I  always  did  adore  you,  and  I  always 
shall,"  he  said,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  Do  come  and  listen  to  this  charming  ballad," 
said  Edgar,  who  had  been  looking  extremely 
wretched  during  this  conversation. 
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Lena  went  with  him  to  the  piano,  and  stood 
leaning  on  his  arm. 

"Do  I  make  him  jealous  ? "  asked  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  going  up  to  Cecil. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  blush  for  you  all 
the  evening,"  she  replied. 

"  Which  way  are  you  likely  to  ride  to-mor- 
row ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  was  taking  leave. 

"  Whichever  way  uncle  Ned  pleases,"  she 
returned. 

"  How  you  did  flirt  with  that  tall  dark  man, 
Cis  ! "  said  Laura,  playing  like  a  child,  dancing, 
and  putting  her  little  foot  through  the  rails  of 
the  bannisters,  as  they  went  up  stairs  to  bed. 
But  he 's  very  handsome :  I  like  him  better 
than  Basil!" 

"  Well,  Cis,  which  way  is  it  to  be  ? "  asked 
her  uncle,  coming  into  the  drawing-room  next 
morning,  where  she  was  standing  ready  dressed 
for  her  ride,  looking,  with  her  broad-leafed  gray 
hat  and  deep  gauntlets,  like  a  portrait  by  Van- 
dyck. 

"  You  shall  choose  to-day,  uncle,"  she  replied. 
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"I  thought  you  settled  it  with  Hurstmon- 
ceaux  last  night,"  he  remarked. 

"I'm  sure  I  did  not,"  cried  Cecil,  her  colour 
rising ;  "  I  'm  not,  indeed,  at  every  body's 
beck  and  call.  I  said  I  should  go  where  you 
liked." 

" To  Wimbledon,  then,"  he  said  :  "we  will 
go  across  the  park  :  we  have  it  all  to  our- 
selves." 

"  Not  quite  all,"  retorted  Cecil,  pointing  to  a 
horseman  a  little  in  advance  of  them.  "  I 
suppose  you  settled  it  with  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux,  though  I  didn't ;  for  there  he  is  just  be- 
fore us.  And  now  he  is  turning  back :  he  ab- 
solutely haunts  you." 

"  Ay,  he  does  seem  uncommonly  fond  of  my 
society,"  replied  her  uncle  drily. 

"  I  thought  I  should  fall  in  with  you,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  LIurstmonceaux,  as  he  turned  his 
horse,  and  came  to  meet  them.  "  What  a  beau- 
tiful morning  ! — are  you  going  far  ?  " 

"  All  the  way  to  Wimbledon,"  replied  Cecil. 
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"  I  knew  you  were  behind  me,"  said  the  mar- 
quis :   "  I  recognised  your  horse's  step." 

"  That 's  beyond  me,  fond  as  I  am  of  horses," 
returned  Cecil;  "  and  yet  I  suppose  their  foot- 
step differs  as  much  as  that  of  human  beings." 

"Not  quite,"  said  Mr  Morland,  " because 
there 's  not  quite  so  much  variety  in  their 
characters." 

"  How  I  detest  a  heavy  footstep  !"  remarked 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  Like  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,"  laughed  Cecil, 
who  was  conscious  that  her  own  step  was  pecu- 
liarly elastic :  "I  have  been  reading  her  me- 
moirs lately ;  and  she  says  that  heavy  footsteps, 
and  feet  that  kick  up  the  dust  behind,  are  signs 
of  a  bad  disposition." 

She  was  a  great  physiognomist,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux  :  "  at  least  I  think  her  so,  be- 
cause her  remarks  agree  with  my  own  obser- 
vations." 

"That's  the  infallible  test  with  us  all,"  re- 
marked Mr  Morland. 
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"  The  Royal  Academy  opens  to-morrow,"  said 
the  marquis  :  "  are  you  going  ?" 

"One  day,"  replied  Cecil ;  "  but  to-morrow 
we  make  a  party  to  see  the  Tower,  and  the  next 
day  we  go  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  then 
comes  a  morning  concert,  which  I  would  not 
miss  for  the  world." 

"  Country  cousins,  you  know,"  said  Mr  Mor- 
land. 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  rustic,"  Cecil  admitted ;  "I 
am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  confess  my  desire  to 
visit  all  the  places  that  are  full  of  great  associ- 
ations. I  know  that  fine  people  would  despise 
me,  and  Lady  John  would  hardly  speak  to  me 
again, — which  I  should  regret  so  much  ! " 

"  Extremely  !  "  interposed  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux. 

"  And  therefore,"  she  pursued,  "  I  think  I 
shall  tell  her  how  eager  I  am  to  visit  that  nar- 
row stone  gallery  which  served  Raleigh  for  a 
prison  so  many  years." 

"You  will  be  ea^er   enough  to  come   out 
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again,"  observed  her  uncle;  "for  a  colder  place 
I  never  entered." 

"  Then  think  of  such  a  man,  worth  us  all  put 
together,  perishing  there  by  inches,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Her  companions  laughed. 

"  There's  a  Cordelia  you  ought  to  see :  it  is 
past  all  description  of  mine,"  said  Lord  Hurst- 
monceaux. 

"To  say  nothing  of  your  picture,  Hurst," 
laughed  Mr  Morland,  "which  the  duke  evi- 
dently  considers  the  greatest  achievement  of 
modern  art." 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux  laughed ;  and  having 
by  some  manoeuvre  brought  his  horse  next  to 
Cecil's,  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Why  are  you 
not  on  the  walls  ?  What  have  the  artists  been 
thinking  about,  to  commit  such  an  oversight  ?  " 

"I!"  cried  Cecil,  laughing  to  conceal  her 
embarrassment;  "  and  what  would  become  of  me 
afterwards  ?  Who  would  give  me  house-room  ? 
not  even  uncle  Ned ;  for — it  is  an  odd  taste — 
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he  cannot  endure  portraits,  even  of  people  he 
likes." 

"  No  !  is  it  possible  ? "  asked  Lord  Hurst- 
monceaux. 

"  It  is  a  prejudice  of  mine,"  replied  Mr  Mor- 
land  shortly. 

Where  you  least  expect  it,  you  find  these 
strange  fancies  lodged  in  some  corner  of  the 
mind  :  and  when  they  are  real,  people  will  not 
discuss  or  explain  them. 

Cecil  broke  the  silence. 

"  I  made  uncle  Ned  walk  with  me  to  Temple 
Bar  the  other  morning,  before  people  were  up." 

"  And  I  believe  you  were  half  sorry  there  were 
no  heads  on  the  gate,"  retorted  her  uncle :  "  but 
don't  forget  to  mention,  among  my  good  deeds, 
that  we  stood  till  I  thought  we  should  have  been 
mobbed,  under  the  window  from  which  Charles 
the  First  stepped  out  upon  the  scaffold." 

"What!  in  front  of  Whitehall?"  asked  the 
marquis. 

"  Yes,  facing  the  Park." 
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"  I  'm  so  sorry  to  undeceive  you,  Miss  Flem- 
ing ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  from  a  window  on  the  north  side  that 
Charles  left  Whitehall ;  not  the  west  side,  which 
looks  upon  the  street." 

"  Don't,  please,  disturb  my  impressions," 
cried  Cecil:  "the  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
street,  on  a  level  with  the  window,  which  was 
broken  through  that  the  king  might  pass  from 
one  to  the  other.  But  this  is  the  age  of  dis- 
belief:  we  shall  have  a  book  soon  I  suppose  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  king  and  no  scaffold  at 
all." 

"  Charles  the  First  is  her  idol,"  remarked  Mr 
Morland. 

"  Oh  !  how  I  envy  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beauti- 
ful memorial  of  him,"  cried  Cecil;  "  a  ring,  con- 
taining a  lock  of  the  king's  hair,  with  the  word 
'  Remember ! '  raised  upon  the  gold  :  his  last 
word." 

"  Quite  a  poet's  idea  !  "  said  the  marquis. 

"And  therefore  a  rational  idea,"  replied  Cecil. 
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"  There 's  more  matter  of  fact  in  a  real  poet  than 
people  are  willing  to  admit ;  it  is  only  a  pre- 
tender who  is  always  in  the  clouds.  Shak- 
speare  (and  we  go  to  him  always  for  a  climax) 
is  full  of  thoughts  for  e very-day  wear." 

"  Talking  of  windows  and  kings,  God  bless 
them,"  said  Mr  Morland,  "  is  not  the  window 
shown  at  the  Tuileries  from  which  Charles  the 
Ninth  fired  on  his  subjects  the  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ?  " 

"  Did  you  know  uncle  Ned  was  a  radical  ?  " 
cried  Cecil,  indignantly,  turning  to  the  marquis; 
abut  I  believe  he  is  only  so  in  my  company, 
knowing  my  feelings  to  be  so  intensely  the  other 
way.  Yes,  sir,  the  window  remains.  I  used  to 
ask  uncle  Morland  which  it  was,  and  he  pointed 
me  out  half  a  dozen — he  said  any  one  would 
do." 

"  He  was  right  there,  I  think,"  returned  Mr 
Morland,  laughing. 

"  What  a  horrible  account  Dumas  gives  of 
Charles  the  Ninth's  death,"  observed  Lord  Hurst- 
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monceaux,  addressing  Mr  Morland ;    "  and,  I 
suppose,  historical,  even  to  the  cause." 

"What  was  the  cause? — I  forget,"  asked  Cecil. 
"  The  queen-mother,  Catherine,  poisoned  the 
leaves  of  a  book,  and  put  it  in  the  way  of 
Henry  of  Navarre.  Charles  got  hold  of  it  by 
accident,  and  wetted  his  finger  to  turn  the 
pages — an  awkward  habit,  of  which  he  was  ef- 
fectually cured  :  he  died  soon  after  in  atrocious 
torments." 

"They  were  a  nice  little  lot,  that  family,"  re- 
marked Mr  Morland. 

"  Now,  don't  talk  any  more  of  books  that  I 
have  not  read!  "  cried  Cecil. 

"  Talk  of  what  you  please,  only  keep  clear  of 
associations"  said  Mr  Morland :  "I  don't  want 
any  more  pilgrimages." 

"  I  must  see  Crosby  Hall,  you  know,  uncle !  " 
exclaimed  Cecil.  "  From  that  very  gallery 
Richard  the  Third  received  the  Lord  Mayor's 
proposal  to  assume  the  crown." 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  believe  the  gallery  remains  :  it 
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has  been  altered  or  moved,  I  am  sure,  in  all 
these  years." 

"  Has  it  ?  "  cried  Cecil,  appealing  to  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux. 

"  I  am  afraid  not ;  it  is  just  over  the  screen, 
where  the  gallery  always  used  to  be  in  great 
halls." 

"  Then  I  go  !  "  she  announced. 

" How?  "  asked  her  uncle. 

"  Walk,  of  course." 

"  How  far  is  it,  should  you  think,  Hurst,  from 
Hyde  Park  to  St  Helen's?"  asked  Mr  Morland. 

"I  do  not  know ;  but  nobody  need  walk 
in  London,"  he  replied. 

"  We  will  go  in  an  omnibus :  tell  Lady  John 
so,"  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  I  never  tell  Lady  John  anything,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Just  to  oblige  me  1 "  she  said,  laughing. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  what  I  would  not  do 
to  oblige  you,"  he  returned. 

"  All  this  stuff  will  soon  come  to  an  end ; 
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that's  a  comfort,"  remarked  Mr  Morland :  "  next 
time  you  come  to  town  all  your  associations  will 
lie  at  Howell  and  James's,  or  Hunt  and  Ros- 
kell's." 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  the  exchange  :  it  will 
cost  you  something,"  retorted  his  niece. 

"  No,  I  warn  you;  I  shall  leave  you  to  pay 
your  own  debts,"  he  replied. 

"  How  I  detest  the  idea  of  women  getting 
into  debt,"  cried  Cecil ;  "  I  could  not  rest  if  I 
owed  five  pounds  anywhere." 

"  You  see,  Miss  Fleming,  you  have  much  to 
learn  before  you  come  up  to  your  uncle's  idea 
of  perfection,"  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux. 

"  She  will  not  learn  anything  bad  at  the  Flem- 
ings'," remarked  Mr  Morland  ;  "  they  are  none 
of  your  fashionable  people." 

"  I  like  them  all,"  replied  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux :  and,  by  the  by,  when  does  Edgar  go  ?  " 

"  On  Thursday." 

"I  shall  write  to  him  every  now  and  then," 
he  said,  "  to  tell  him  how  I  get  on  with  the 
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little  madonna  in  his  absence.  I  don't  despair 
of  supplanting  him  before  his  return  ;  perhaps 
you  will  ask  him,  if  you  see  him  to-night,  to 
give  me  a  week:  I  don't  want  more." 

"  I  shall  put  them  both  on  their  guard  against 
you,"  retorted  Cecil,  as  she  dismounted  at  Mr 
Fleming's  door. 

Mr  Fleming  had  one  of  his  grand  dinner  par- 
ties that  day.  As  Laura  was  not  qualified  to 
appear  at  these  entertainments,  Cecil  dined  at 
luncheon  with  her  sister,  that  she  might  not  be 
lonely  while  the  others  were  at  dinner ;  for, 
little  as  Laura  deserved  it,  Cecil  studied  her 
fancies,  and  petted  her  in  a  thousand  ways; 
and,  indeed,  her  pretty  face  won  forgiveness,  as 
pretty  faces  do,  for  the  most  serious  offences, 
while  the  most  trifling  errors  are  resented  when 
committed  by  a  plain  woman.  Perhaps  Mr 
Morland  was  the  only  person  who  continued  im- 
placable to  her  charms  :  he  ver}^  cordially  dis- 
liked her  stamp  of  character.  He  had  seen  and 
suffered  from  mischievous  women  in  his  day, 
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in  common  with  most  men  who  have  lived  a 
great  deal  in  the  world ;  and  he  always  affirmed 
that  any  other  mischievous  animal  was  much  to 
be  preferred. 

Mr  Fleming's  sense  of  hospitality  was  much 
wounded  by  these  early  dinners  ;  he  thought,  as 
Lena  appeared  in  the  dining-room,  poor  little 
Laura  might  be  allowed  to  do  the  same ;  and 
though  it  was  just  like  Cecil's  kindness  to  bear 
her  sister  company,  yet  it  really  was  quite  pain- 
ful to  him  to  be  deprived  of  her  society  at 
table. 

"If  you  did  but  know,  uncle  Fleming,  how 
much  I  prefer  it!"  cried  Cecil:  "  if  you  could 
picture  to  yourself  the  constraint  of  sitting  two 
or  three  hours  over  a  meal,  and  always  next  the 
person  you  don't  wish  for." 

"  Oh !  but  we  must  inquire  into  this,"  said 
Mr  Fleming :   "  who  is  it  you  do  wish  for  ?  " 

"  Uncle  Ned,"  she  replied.  "  And  now  I  can 
dine  in  ten  minutes,  and  spend  my  time  up 
stairs  reading  novels, — which  I  can't  do  all  day 
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for  the  hurry, — and  drinking  coffee,  which  I  love 
like  a  Turk.  And  then  when  the  people  come 
up  to  tea,  I  see  their  fine  clothes :  so  what  do  I 
lose,  after  all  ?" 

Lady  John  Dawbeney  with  her  eldest  son 
and  daughter  were  among  the  visiters  on  this 
day. 

She  was  in  the  highest  spirits  and  the  best 
possible  humour  ;  for  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  had 
escorted  her  daughters  and  herself  to  the  Exhi- 
bition that  morning. 

It  so  chanced  that  he  had  returned  in  very 
good  humour  from  his  ride  with  Cecil  and  her 
uncle  ;  so  that  when  the  duke  had  said  to  him  at 
luncheon,  in  a  very  pitying  tone,  "  I  wish  Hurst- 
monceaux you  would  take  Lady  John  and  the 
poor  girls  to  the  Royal  Academy  :  poor  things, 
their  brothers  never  seem  to  be  in  the  way ;" 
he  had  placidly  agreed  to  do  so,  and  had  not 
even  suspected  that  Lady  John  had  been  hard 
at  work  all  the  morning,  manoeuvring  and 
throwing  out  hints  to  bring  the  duke  to  make 
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that  very  arrangement.  Neither  had  he  been 
aware  that  it  was  a  place  to  which  ladies  could 
and  did  go  perfectly  well  by  themselves  ;  for  he 
had  learned  but  little  of  English  customs,  and 
cared  for  them  still  less. 

But  it  happened  that  he  cared  a  great  deal 
about  pictures ;  and  he  was  not  one  of  those 
Avho  pay  the  great  old  masters  the  bad  compli- 
ment of  thinking  that  their  achievements  are 
the  lowest  point  at  which  admiration  is  to  begin  : 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  highly  of  modern 
art ;  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  and  more  as  art 
in  its  most  literal  sense.  Therefore,  perhaps 
Emily,  who  went  to  the  Exhibition  to  show  her 
bonnet  and  to  see  her  friends,  was  not  so  likely 
to  call  forth  his  sympathies  there  as  in  some 
other  places. 

But  Lady  John  was  not  a  sensitive  per- 
son to  these  little  shades  of  feeling :  as  soon 
as  she  had  looked  at  a  few  portraits  of  people 
whom  she  knew,  she  became  tired,  found  a  seat, 
and  begged  her  nephew  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
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take  Emily  to  see  the  miniatures.  And  Emily, 
after  commenting  on  a  silk  dress  that  she  en- 
vied,  and  a  lace  cloak  that  she  envied  still  more, 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  must  affect  a 
great  interest  in  the  paintings,  and  drove  her 
cousin  almost  wild  by  constantly  asking,  "  What 
is  No.  793  ?  What  is  924  ?  "  keeping  him  per- 
petually scrambling  among  the  figures  in  the 
catalogue  to  ascertain  the  subjects  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  fervently  wishing  her  elsewhere — but 
not,  we  will  hope  for  the  sake  of  his  principles, 
in  any  region  where  the  thermometer  stands 
at  an  inconvenient  height. 

w*  We  have  had  such  a  fatiguing  morning  at 
the  Exhibition,"  she  said  to  Mrs  Fleming,  when 
the  ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room  ;  "I 
quite  envy  you  spending  your  days  so  quietly, 
and  seeing  every  thing  through  the  medium  of 
reviews  and  newspapers  :  but  really  I  would  not 
miss  going  with  an  intelligent  companion  like 
Hurstmonceaux  ;  he  has  so  much  sensibility  for 
art — quite  an  Italian  in  that  respect.     I  was  re- 
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joiced  that  my  girls  should  have  the  advantage 
of  hearing  his  remarks  :  he  singles  out  at  a 
glance  all  that  is  worth  attending  to." 

Cecil,  who  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  been 
there  that  the  marquis  had  made  no  remarks  at 
all,  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  listened  quietly. 

"  What  was  it  he  said,  Emily,  about  Stan- 
field's  picture — I  forget  the  name — where  the 
French  soldiers  are  crossing  the  wet  sands  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma,"  replied  Emily.  "I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  Caroline  Blunt  pretty ; 
and  of  course  he  did  not.  Is  not  it  strange  that 
she  is  engaged  to  marry  Lord  Peckham  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  either  party,"  replied  Cecil,  to 
whom  this  remark  was  addressed. 

"  I  '11  just  describe  her  to  you,"  cried  Emily : 
"  She  has  not  the  least  air  ;  her  figure  is  bad  ; 
and  as  for  her  face,  I  refer  you  to  her  picture — 
an  ambitious  full  length,  with  red  hair,  and  a 
pink  satin  dress — fancy  the  mixture  ! — and  stu- 
pid ! — is  n't  she,  mamma  ?  besides  that,  she 
has  not  a  shilling  in  the  world." 
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"You  should  not  be  severe,  dear  Emily,"  re- 
turned Lady  John,  "  but  I  cannot  gainsay  your 
sketch!" 

"  But  what  sort  of  a  person  is  Lord  Peck- 
ham?"  asked  Cecil. 

11  Oh,  the  most  disagreeable  young  man ! 
sandy,  freckled,  and  so  plebeian-looking ! — he  is 
my  aversion.  It  was  always  my  fate  to  waltz 
with  him  last  season ;  and  I  felt  very  grateful  to 
Caroline  (only  I  don't  wish  this  to  go  any  far- 
ther) for  taking  him  off  my  hands." 

"  They  seem  made  for  each  other,  by  your  ac- 
count," replied  Cecil.  "  I  never  wonder  at  those 
matches  where  an  inferior  man  selects  a  woman 
as  common  as  himself :  he  would  be  very  un- 
comfortable with  a  better  sort  of  wife." 

"  Only,  with  his  title  and  fortune,  he  might 
have  chosen  somebody  a  little  handsomer,"  said 
Emily. 

"  I  remember  him  now,"  said  Cecil :  "a  hor- 
rid man  who  goes  about  smoking  in  the  day- 
time ;  and,  uncle  Ned  tells  me,  drinks  some  stuff 
called  '  gin  and  bitters.'     I  should  think  that  if 
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he  consulted  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  she 
must  be  very  low  to  give  him  satisfaction  :  he 
had  better  advertise  for  a  bar-maid." 

She  did  not  know  how  hard  Emily  had 
toiled  to  fill  that  envied  post.  She  heard  Lady 
John  extolling  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  to  Mrs 
Fleming  at  every  pause  :  she  did  not  know  that 
Lord  Peckham  had  been  quite  as  much  exalted, 
only  a  year  ago. 

"You  can  hardly  imagine,  my  dear  Mrs  Fle- 
ming, what  a  comfort  he  is  to  the  dear  duke," 
said  Lady  John.  "  He  takes  everything  off  his 
hands  ;  sees  all  his  men  of  business  for  him, — 
which  alone  used  to  harass  the  poor  dear  old 
man  almost  to  death  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
how  he  uses  his  influence — the  good  he  does  at 
Wrexworth — especially  in  the  way  of  charities  : 
in  fact,  I  am  quite  enthusiastic  about  him  ! — but 
then  (skilfully  throwing  her  voice  in  Cecil's  di- 
rection) I  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  studying 
his  character — it  is  not  with  me  an  empty  spe- 
culation.    Ah ! " 

A  deep  sigh  closed  the  period.     Cecil  was 
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much  amused ;  for  she  was  quite  aware  of  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux's  dislike  to  all  the  Dawbeneys 
— to  their  manners,  and  habits,  and  minds,  and 
feelings.  And  perhaps  that  part  of  his  conduct 
which  most  deserved  Lady  John's  approbation 
was,  that  he  never  sought  to  prejudice  the  duke 
against  people  whom  he  so  cordially  disap- 
proved, but  was  content  with  holding  his  own 
opinion,  and  left  his  grandfather  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  old  attachments. 

Lena  and  Mr  Rothmond  were  talking  on  a 
sofa  a  little  apart  from  the  others. 

"  I  shall  be  absent  but  a  few  days :  on  Mon- 
day you  will  be  sure  to  see  me,  perhaps  earlier," 
he  said ;  "  and  for  the  ball,  we  neither  of  us 
care  much  about  that." 

"  No ;  and  I  shall  not  dance." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  ! — not  even  with  Hurst- 
monceaux  ?  " 

"No  :  but  he  will  not  ask  me." 

"  He  may :  he  admires  you  a  great  deal  too 
much." 
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" Not  me"  said  Lena,  smiling ;  and  her  eye 
rested  upon  Cecil. 

"  I  wish  it  were  so,"  he  returned  ;  "  but  I  can 
discover  no  signs  of  it :  it  is  you  whom  he  al- 
ways singles  out :  don't  you  remember  the  other 
evening  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  he  knew  me  as  a  child :  he  means 
nothing  by  it." 

"Excessively  impertinent!"  said  Mr  Roth- 
mond. 

"Now,  what  would  you  have?"  returned 
Lena,  smiling ;  "  either  way  he  is  in  the  wrong." 

Mr  Dawbeney,  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
house  that  evening  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  love  to  Lena,  and  who  had  been  stand- 
ing by  the  chimney-piece  for  some  minutes  sur- 
veying his  cousin  Edgar  with  silent  contempt, 
now  fulfilled  his  mother  s  wishes,  by  inquiring, 
with  the  utmost  indifference,  if  Miss  Fleming 
had  been  to  the  opera  last  night  ? " 

"No,"  said  Lena. 

"You  go  sometimes,  dont  you?" 
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"  Only  once,"  she  replied,  gently. 

"  I  meet  you  sometimes  in  the  park,  I  think  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  drive  there  every  day." 

"  Shall  you  be  at  Chiswick  next  week?" 

"  I  think  so — shall  we?"  she  said,  looking  up 
to  Mr  Rothmond. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  wait  for  his  permission : 
it 's  rather  early — is  not  it  ? — for  him  to  as- 
sume  " 

This  jest,  uttered  in  a  hard  indifferent  tone, 
confused  Lena.  Mr  Rothmond  answered  for 
her. 

"  Yes,  1  shall  make  a  point  of  returning  for 
the  fete :  I  know  you  are  so  fond  of  flowers." 

"  For  my  part,  I  never  attend  the  first  fete," 
remarked  Mr  Dawbeney  ;  "  it  is  always  so  abo- 
minably cold :  too  cold  to  eat  ices  ;  too  cold  to 
sit  down  ;  and  the  women  looking  all  manner 
of  colours  in  the  east  wind." 

Lady  John  hazarded  a  smile  of  approbation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room  ;  and  Mr  Daw- 
beney thought  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and 
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was  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself.     He  crossed 
over  to  Cecil. 

"You  are  extremely  cruel,  Miss  Fleming,"  he 
said.  "  I  believe  you  have  come  up  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  veil :  I  never  meet 
you  anywhere." 

"  And  I  never  meet  you,''1  replied  Cecil : 
" which  is  the  loser?"  And  she  accompanied 
this  speech  by  a  mischievous  glance,  which  her 
companion  interpreted  into  one  of  admiration. 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,"  he 
returned :  "  but,  won't  you  give  us  a  little 
music  t 

"Why,  music  does  not  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,"  replied  Cecil ;  "  and,  you  see,  the 
people  are  just  going." 

"  I  may  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  waltzing  with 
you  on  Thursday  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy." 

"  It  is  of  no  use,  Lady  John — no  use  at  all," 
said  Mr  Dawbeney,  as  he  followed  his  mother 
into  her  carriage :  "  I  cannot  go  on  toiling  to 
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make  myself  agreeable  to  your  little  idiot  of  an 
heiress,  when  that  splendid  girl,  her  cousin, 
(who  dotes  on  me,)  is  standing  by.  I  really 
will  not  break  her  heart,  poor  thing ;  and  so  I 
tell  you.  No ;  I  shall  at  last  consult  my  own 
feelings.  Thank  Heaven,  I  was  never  merce- 
nary :  as  long  as  I  have  everything  I  want,  no 
man  cares  less  about  money.  Cecil  Fleming 
has  a  nice  little  fortune  to  begin  upon,  and  I 
know  Edward  Morland  will  leave  her  every  shil- 
ling he  has  in  the  world ;  and  that,  with  his 
luck  and  his  prudence,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  will  be  something  considerable." 

The  night  of  the  ball  was  come.  Lena  had 
shed  a  few  quiet  tears,  that  Edgar  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  her  early  that  morning :  but  his 
father's  wishes  were  imperative  with  her,  as  well 
as  with  him ;  and  she  had  not  even  urged  him  to 
put  off  his  journey.  She  was  standing  beside 
her  father,  drest  in  white,  without  any  orna- 
ment, except  a  large  bouquet  of  double  vio- 
lets in  her  hand.     She  had  no  blazoned  fan ; 
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no  ribbons;  no  jewels.  Her  dress,  of  the 
thinnest  gauze,  enveloped  her  like  a  mist; 
and  her  steady  eyes,  like  fixed  stars,  shone 
serene  under  her  broad  forehead,  crowned  with 
the  thick  plaits  of  her  flaxen  hair.  She  was 
more  shy  and  silent  than  ever :  a  little  modest 
bow,  to  every  one  in  succession,  was  all  the 
advance  she  made  towards  playing  the  hostess. 
She  declined  all  invitations  to  dancej  and  clung 
bashfully  to  her  father  if  any  one  hazarded  a 
compliment  on  the  splendour  of  the  rooms. 

Cecil,  in  a  black  lace  dress,  with  the  japonicas 
ornamenting  her  hair  and  corsage,  was  flying 
round  the  room  with  Charles  Dawbeney,  when 
Lord  Hurstuionceaux  arrived.  He  stood  for 
some  time  talking  to  Lena,  and  watching  her 
through  the  crowd.  Presently  Laura,  who  was 
not  dancing,  went  up  to  Mr  Fleming,  and  said 
something  to  him  in  her  little  childish  manner. 

"  I  believe  you  have  never  been  introduced  to 
my  niece  Laura,"  said  Mr  Fleming,  and  he 
named  them  to  each  other. 
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"Will  you  dance?"  he  added;  "I  want  a 
partner  for  my  little  niece." 

"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  u  but  I  cannot  dance." 

"  I  don't  believe  it !  "  lisped  Laura. 

M  You  cannot  suppose  I  should  neglect  such 
an  opportunity,"  he  said,  with  a  careless  gallan- 
try of  manner. 

"  You  ought  to  learn,  then,"  said  Laura. 

"  I  'm  too  old,"  he  replied. 

"  Does  not  Mr  Dawbeney  dance  well  ?  "  said 
Laura. 

"  Admirably :  he  deserves  his  partner,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux.  "  But  such  dancing  as 
your  sister's  I  never  yet  saw." 

"  But  it 's  very  naughty  of  Cis  to  dance  with 
him,"  she  lisped,  with  a  vacant  baby  look. 

"Why?  "he  asked. 

"  Because  you  know  she's  engaged  to  my 
cousin  Morland.  I  should  not  dance  if  I  was 
engaged :  Lena  does  not !  " 

He  was  looking  abstractedly  among  the  crowd 
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as  she  spoke,  and  shortly  after  sauntered  care- 
lessly away. 

Lena  and  Mr  Fleming  were  employed  in  re- 
ceiving some  fresh  arrivals.  Laura  sank  on  a 
bench  behind  her  cousin,  quite  out  of  breath. 

"I  thought  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  was  with 
you,"  Cecil  said,  as  she  joined  her  sister. 

"  So  he  was,  a  minute  ago,"  said  Laura.  "  1 
think  he  has  left  the  room." 

"  How  very  odd  !  "  exclaimed  Cecil. 

"  Why,  he  does  not  dance,"  said  Laura,  rising 
to  accept  a  partner  for  the  schottische ;  "  and 
then,  you  know,  a  ball  soon  tires." 

Cecil  sat  down  with  a  feeling  of  dismay  that 
surprised  herself.  He  had  joined  her  that  morn- 
ing in  her  ride,  and  had  more  than  once  alluded 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  the  evening.  It 
could  not  be  that  he  disapproved  of  waltzing, 
for  he  had  mentioned  his  wish  to  see  her  per- 
form. They  had  been  laughing  and  rallying 
each  other  all  the  ride  :  what  could  have  made 
him  go  away  without  speaking  to  her  ?     Her 
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heart  sank  within  her,  till  she  could  hardly  sup- 
port the  oppressive  feeling. 

"  Laura,"  she  whispered,  as  soon  as  she  could 
get  near  her  sister,   "  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?  " 

"  He  praised  your  dancing,  dear,"  said  Laura, 
filling  her  pretty  mouth  with  strawberry  ice. 

Cecil  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night,  as  she 
had  not  done  since  she  was  a  child. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ne  me  ne  list  this  selie  woman  chide, 
Ferthir  than  that  the  storie  will  devise. 

And  if  I  might  excuse  her  in  some  wise 
For  she  so  sorie  was  for  her  untrouthe, 
I  wis  I  woulde  excuse  her  yet  for  routhe 

Chaucer. 

"Has  that  fellow  Basil  been  writing  you  anymore 
letters,  Cis  ?  "  asked  her  uncle,  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  as  they  were  riding  together. 

"No,  uncle, "replied  Cecil,  starting  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

"  I  thought  you  looked  bothered,  child  ;  that 
was  all,"  he  remarked. 

She  forced  a  laugh,  and  rode  on  in  silence. 

Lord  Hurstmonceaux  had  not  joined  them 
since  the  ball.     At  first  she  had  glanced  ner- 
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vously  towards  every  turn  of  the  road,  and 
every  horse's  step  behind  her  had  made  her 
heart  beat  with  suspense ;  but  latterly  she  had 
feared  nothing  so  much  as  a  meeting,  lest  some- 
thing in  her  manner,  or  her  variable  complexion, 
should  betray  an  interest  that  she  now  felt  was 
unsolicited. 

"  I  dined  yesterday  at  Axminster  House," 
said  her  uncle,  as  they  paced  slowly  along  the 
Serpentine. 

She  felt  a  sudden  pulse  at  her  heart,  but  com- 
manded herself  to  say,  calmly, 

"I  remember  the  duke  very  well ;  and  our 
visit  with  Lena  to  Wrexworth." 

"  A  fine  old  man,"  said  her  uncle.  "  The 
Dawbeney  family  were  there.  Hurst  seems  to 
shun  the  girls  rather ;  and  yet,  I  dare  say,  he 
will  end  by  marrying  one  of  them.  Men  of  that 
rank  so  often  marry  their  cousins ;  and,  I  can 
see,  the  duke  wishes  it." 

"  I  should  think  it  very  likely,"  said  Cecil, 
steadily  :   "  Emily  is  a  fine  woman." 
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Mr  Morland's  keen  eye  was  satisfied  with  her 
expression  :  she  shivered  a  little ;  but  a  cutting 
May  breeze  was  ruffling  the  water,  and  that  was 
enough  to  chill  any  one. 

But  though  Cecil  had  ceased  to  encounter  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux,  it  seemed  that  the  pretty  Laura 
had  been  more  fortunate. 

Every  day  when  they  dressed  for  dinner  she 
had  something  to  say  about  him  to  her  sister. 
One  day  they  had  met  him  as  they  were  going 
into  a  shop  ;  another  day,  he  had  ridden  beside 
the  carriage  in  the  park — oh  !  ever  so  long — 
and  had  been  so  amusing ;  and  had  talked  to 
Lena :  Oh !  and  to  her  too,  a  great  deal ;  and 
had  asked  her  why  she  did  not  ride  on  horse- 
back— and  Lena  too — and  they  both  said  they 
were  afraid  ;  and  he  had  laughed  at  them  ;  and 
he  was  so  nice — and  oh  !  so  many  girls  looked 
envious  at  them  when  they  saw  him  with  them  ! 

All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  was  lisped 
out  with  the  most  unconscious  air  in  the  world  ; 
and  had  always  the  effect  of  producing  in  Cecil 
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a  wretched  depression  of  spirits,  such  as  she  had 
never  known  before. 

He  had  left  his  card  after  the  ball ;  and  for  a 
few  days  Cecil  would  not  hear  a  knock  at  the 
visiting  hour  without  trembling  and  pausing  in 
her  occupation.  Laura's  tenacious  eyes  would 
then  attach  themselves  to  her  face  with  an  ex- 
pression she  could  not  understand. 

"  What  do  you  say,  child  ?  Shall  we  go  to 
the  Exhibition  this  morning  ?  "  asked  Mr  Mor- 
land,  one  day  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room : 
"  it  has  been  open  this  fortnight ;  our  sun  is 
set  for  ever  as  cognoscenti" 

"  Shocking,  uncle  ! "  replied  Cecil,  looking  up 
with  effort  from  her  embroidery. 

"Don't  you  feel  quite  up  to  it?"  he  asked, 
struck  by  her  languid  manner. 

"  Me  !  dear  uncle,  I  am  perfectly  well ;  I 
will  go  and  put  on  my  things  ! "  she  exclaimed ; 
rousing  herself  to  appear  interested. 

"Am  I  to  go?"  inquired  Laura,  who  was 
busy  concocting  some  finery  in  her  room. 
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"  I  don't  know ;  run  down  stairs  and  ask 
uncle  Ned,"  returned  her  sister. 

"  I  shall  not — I  hate  him,"  replied  Laura  ;  "  I 
don't  want  to  see  your  fine  pictures.  I  shall 
drive  out  with  aunt  Fleming,  and  meet  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux ;  so  that,  if  you  have  your 
pleasure,  I  have  mine."    - 

Cecil  sighed,  and  moved  to  the  glass  that  she 
might  put  on  her  bonnet. 

."  He  always  comes  up  to  our  carriage,"  pur- 
sued Laura ;  "  but  for  the  matter  of  that,  so 
do  many  others.  I  don't  think  I  am  by  any 
means  a  bergere  delaissee ;  numbers  of  men  fol- 
low our  carriage  and  ride  back  again,  just  to 
have  a  good  look  at  me." 

For  the  fair  Laura  was,  in  common  with  a 
great  many  pretty  girls,  quite  convinced  that 
every  gentleman  followed  her,  if  she  did  but 
walk  before;  while  Cecil,  like  another  and 
smaller  class  of  pretty  women,  had  (not  a 
low  opinion  of  her  own  charms)  but  a  very 
humble  estimate  of  the  impression  they  made  on 
others. 
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"  Nobody  thinks  me  beautiful,  now  poor 
uncle  Morland  is  gone — not  even  uncle  Ned, 
though  he  is  so  fond  of  nie,  was  her  frequent 
reflection." 

And  when  Laura  asked  her  if  any  gentlemen 
ever  pursued  her  in  her  rides  or  walks,  she  most 
readily  and  sincerely  replied,  "  Not  one." 

"Well,  but  I  would  not  look  like  Ophelia 
notwithstanding,"  resumed  her  playful  sister  : 
"  those  white  roses  on  your  bonnet  have  a  most 
lamentable  inclination — they  only  want  a  few 
straws  to  be  quite  complete  ?" 

Cecil  set  the  impending  roses  straight  on  the 
side  of  her  white  crape  bonnet,  without  reply- 
ing to  the  taunt.  She  bore  these  little  feminine 
affronts  better  than  most  people.  There  was  a 
poise,  rarely  disturbed,  in  her  temper,  though 
her  feelings  were  impetuous.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  fancy  a  dull  placidity  a  sign  of  good 
temper.  Such  dispositions  are  the  most  in- 
veterate in  the  world. 

"It  is  a  very  good  exhibition,  I  think,"  re- 
marked Mr  Morland  as  they  entered  the  rooms: 
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u  people  will  tell  you,  as  they  always  do,  that  it 's 
not  so  good  as  the  last. — though  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  we  shall  come  to  at  that  rate. 
There 's  the  Queen,  there  's  the  Prince ;  there  's 

Lady  A ,    and   there   the   beautiful   Lady 

Z :  you  see  I  am  as  good  as  a  catalogue." 

"She   is  very  beautiful!"   exclaimed  Cecil, 
pausing  before  the  last  picture. 

"  Tastes  differ,"  remarked  her  uncle  :  "  if  I 
cared  for  a  woman,  I  should  hardly  put  her  up 
in  a  public  room,  that  every  lawyer's  clerk  and 
smoky  foreigner  might  have  the  satisfaction  of 
scanning  her  shoulders,  or  criticising  the  con- 
tour of  her  head." 

"  You  are  very  particular,  uncle,"  replied  Ce- 
cil, with  a  smile  :  "  but  I  must  see  the  Cordelia." 

"  Ah !  there's  a  crowd  round  it :  the  pub- 
lic manage  to  scent  out  the  best  pictures  :  we 
must  work  our  way  by  degrees.  Meanwhile, 
you  can  amuse  yourself  with  the  eastern  ambas- 
sador :  yonder  he  is,  supported  on  either  side 
by  a  Miss  Dawbeney ;  while  Lady  John  mounts 
guard  over  her  pet  lion — quite  a  tableau." 
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The  ambassador,  a  very  short,  fat  man, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  embroidered 
over  with  crimson  flowers,  with  jewelled  poniard 
in  his  large  shawl  girdle,  was  looking  with  some 
interest  at  a  battle-piece.  He  shuffled  slowly 
along  the  room  ;  his  slippers  down  at  heel,  al- 
most leaving  his  feet  at  every  step. 

Emily  and  Aclela  were  in  grande  toilette,  and 
were  delighted  to  find  themselves,  thanks  to 
their  companion,  far  more  attractive  to  the  com- 
pany than  all  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Lady  John  greeted  Mr  Morland  cordially, 
and  Cecil  with  her  usual  coldness.  She  even 
presented  the  former  to  her  ambassador,  who 
spoke  very  good  English  :  and  Mr  Morland  had 
the  pleasure  of  inquiring  whether  his  excellency 
was  amused  by  the  paintings,  and  of  learning 
that  he  thought  them  very  beautiful. 

The  ambassador  then  rolled  his  tawny  eyes 
upon  Cecil,  with  the  expression  of  a  man  who 
sees  something  in  a  shop-window  he  wishes  to 
buy ;  and  he  told  Lady  John,  in  his  soft  Orien- 
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tal  voice,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  his  coarse 
fat  aspect,  that  she  was  very  beautiful,  more  so 
than  the  pictures,  and  he  wished  to  know 
whether  she  danced. 

"Such  an  awkward  question,"  remarked  Lady 
John,  aside,  to  Mr  Morland  ;  for  we  can  hardly 
make  these  mussulmans  understand,  even  in 
these  days,  that  women  in  the  best  society  do 
dance  with  us." 

Cecil,  who  was  blushing  under  the  unscru- 
pulous gaze  of  the  ambassador,  turned  away 
towards  the  pictures. 

"  We  are  trying  to  edge  our  way  to  Cope's 
'  Lear  '  and  <  Cordelia,'  "  said  Mr  Morland. 

"  Ah !  it  is  very  beautiful,"  returned  Lady 
John  :  "  the  expression  is  really  perfect :  a  little 
tendency  to  the  medieval  style,  don't  you 
think  ? — something  of  hardness  in  the  outline : 
but  I  hardly  know  of  anything  so  intense  in 
modern  art." 

Having  given  utterance  to  this  criticism,  with 
precisely  the  same  interest  that  she  would  have 
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mentioned  the  price  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  her 
ladyship  turned  and  devoted  herself  to  her  am- 
bassador. 

"  Ah  !  there  's  Hurstmonceaux,"  exclaimed 
Mr  Morland,  while  Cecil  was  prying  into  the 
beautiful  face  of  Cordelia,  and  wondering  by 
what  strange  magic  the  breath  seemed  arrested 
on  those  eager  lips.  She  felt  that  she  trembled, 
but  she  had  no  lack  of  pride  :  she  gazed  a  mo- 
ment longer  at  the  picture  before  her,  and  then 
turned  calmly  round. 

"  There,  child,  just  to  your  right,"  continued 
her  uncle,  pointing  with  his  pencil-case. 

It  was  the  portrait  of  which  he  was  speaking. 
Just  above  where  she  was  standing,  the  full- 
length  of  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  looked  down 
upon  her,  with  that  imperious  regard  she  had 
often  seen  him  bestow  upon  other  people. 

"  Upon  my  word,  he  ought  to  be  flattered  if 
he  could  see  you,"  exclaimed  Lady  John,  who 
was  just  behind  them  ;  "  but  I  cannot  give  you 
any  hopes,  my  poor  Cecil :  he  has  no  gallantry." 
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There  was  just  enough  of  jest  in  the  tone  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  hold  of 
the  remark :  a  common  and  easy  way  of  dealing 
homethrusts  in  our  daily  warfare. 

Cecil  tried  to  freeze  Lady  John  with  a  look  ; 
and  failing  that,  raised  her  eyes  boldly  to  the 
portrait  again ;  which  was  perhaps  the  best 
thing  she  could  do. 

"You  see  so  much  of  him — what  do  you  say 
about  the  likeness  ?"  pursued  Lady  John. 

"  Uncle  Ned,  Lady  John  asks  whether  you 
think  the  picture  like  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  ? " 
said  his  niece,  touching  him  to  recall  his  atten- 
tion. 

"  Very  good  indeed — very  striking  :  what  has 
become  of  the  original? — I  have  not  seen  him 
this  week,"  said  Mr  Morland,  turning  to  Lady 
John. 

"  Gone  down  to  Wrexworth  about  some  busi- 
ness for  the  duke  :  he  is  to  be  back,  I  under- 
stand, for  the  drawing-room  ;  but  really  we  see 
so  little  of  him!" 
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"  He  went  only  yesterday,  mamma,  and  comes 
back  to-morrow,"  cried  Adela. 

"  I  'm  glad  the  duke  contrives  to  make  him 
useful,"  said  Lady  John  :  "he  is  just  the  man 
to  sit  on  a  style  and  talk  to  a  labourer.  A  sad 
want  of  polish,  indeed ! " 

"  The  polish  of  high  life  is  pretty,  but  it 
comes  rather  expensive :  do  you  remember, 
Lady  John,  what  Bulwer  says  on  that  subject 
in  one  of  his  novels  ?"  asked  Mr  Morland. 

"  No,  I  have  no  time  to  read  novels,"  replied 
her  ladyship.  "  Emily,  we  must  be  going — the 
poor  ambassador  will  be  dreadfully  tired." 

"  The  wind  has  changed,  it  seems ! "  remarked 
Mr  Morland,  when  Lady  John  was  out  of  hear- 
ing. Hurstmonceaux  was  such  a  delightful  per- 
son the  other  day." 

"  Yes,  Lady  John  was  extolling  him  to  the 
skies  when  she  dined  at  uncle  Fleming's,"  re- 
plied Cecil :  "  I  think  it  rather  hard  upon  him 
to  be  abused  because  he  does  not  propose  for 
Emily." 
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"  And  you  may  observe,  Cis,"  added  Mr  Mor- 
land,  "  that  a  woman  once  making  a  business 
of  getting  off  her  girls,  becomes  as  vulgar  as  a 
washerwoman  when  she  is  thwarted,  no  matter 
what  her  rank.  You  see  a  good  many  things 
in  London,  child ;  but  you  see  more  people ; 
and  it 's  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  find  out 
what  they  are  worth." 

Meantime  Charles  Dawbeney's  feeble  suit 
went  on ;  but  it  was  so  unlike  anything  Cecil 
could  imagine  a  courtship  to  be,  that  she  quite 
mistook  his  meaning.  He  called  often  at  Mr 
Fleming's  :  generally  she  was  out  ;  and,  not 
knowing  much  of  her  uncle's  visiters,  she  did 
not  think  of  looking  over  the  cards  to  see  who 
had  been  to  the  house  during  her  absence. 
When  the  ladies  happened  to  be  at  home,  he 
came  in,  sat  a  few  minutes,  made  a  point  of 
addressing  some  one  of  his  half-dozen  remarks 
to  Cecil,  and  asking  after  her  evening  engage- 
ments. She  met  him  once  or  twice  at  a  ball — 
very  seldom,  for  they  did  not  visit  the  same 
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people — and  then  she  danced  with  him  as  often 
as  he  asked  her,  and  quite  willingly  ;  for  his 
waltzing  was  excellent,  and  she  danced  too  well 
not  to  have  a  great  dread  of  clumsy  partners. 
Once  he  came  to  the  resolution  of  bringing  her 
a  splendid  bouquet.  She  did  not  know  how  to 
refuse,  took  it,  thanked  him,  and  put  it  into 
the  great  Bohemian  glass  cup  that  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  drawing-room  table :  thus  show- 
ing him  that  she]  made  public  property  of  his 
flowers.  She  told  her  uncle  Ned  of  the  bouquet, 
at  which  he  merely  whistled. 

"  You  think  me  very  conceited,"  she  said ; 
"  but  I  know  Mr  Dawbeney  has  not  the  slightest 
preference  for  me :  only  I  thought  he  might 
perhaps  have  heard  I  had  a  large  fortune. 
Had  not  you  better  drop  out  by  accident,  the 
next  time  you  see  him,  that  I  am  rather  poor 
than  otherwise  ?  He  surely  would  never  bring 
me  a  bouquet  for  nothing.  However,  take  your 
own  course  :  I  only  hope  he  may  come  to  you 
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some  morning,  with  a  long  face  and  make  his 
proposals  in  form." 

"  Then,  child,  I  should  accept  him,"  replied 
her  uncle  :  "I  should  feel  it  my  duty.  Lord 
John  is  rich,  and  he  is  the  eldest  son.  How- 
ever, Cis,  the  proverb  says,  '  Don't  cry  out  till 
you  're  hurt,'  which  in  this  case  means, — don't 
refuse  a  man  till  he  has  popped  the  question." 

Although  Cecil  and  Lena  were  to  be  pre- 
sented the  same  day,  yet  Lady  John  had  not 
offered  to  include  Cecil  in  the  ceremony.  Mr 
Morland  had  applied  to  an  old  lady,  a  distant 
relation  of  his  own,  to  introduce  his  niece. 
Laura  was  very  angry  that  she  was  not  to  go  to 
court  with  her  sister.  She  was  as  old  as  Lena, 
and  she  thought  it  a  great  shame  that  she  was 
made  to  wait  another  year. 

The  day  before  the  drawing-room  was  one  of 
especial  aggravation  to  the  fair  Laura.  First 
Cecil's  dress  came  home.  The  white  moire  an- 
tique, glistening  with  silver  flashes  ;  the  snowy 
plume  of  marabouts;  the  satin  petticoat,  flounced 
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with  Honiton  lace,  were  so  many  direct  attacks 
on  her  nerves.  And  in  the  evening  her  uncle 
brought  Cecil  a  very  beautiful  set  of  pearls,  at 
which  Laura  gazed  as  if  they  had  been  sugar- 
plums, and  she  could  have  devoured  them. 

"  Don't  be  jealous,  my  little  love,"  said  Mr 
Morland;  you  shall  have  some  when  you  are 
old  enough,  if  you  are  good!  "And  that's  a 
pledge,"  he  added,  aside,  "  it  will  not  cost  me 
much  to  redeem." 

But  Cecil,  whose  feelings  were  all  over- 
wrought, was  quite  overpowered  by  the  gift. 

"  Oh  !  uncle,  how  very  kind!  "  she  exclaimed, 
as  she  took  the  casket ;  "you  are  always  think- 
ing of  me." 

"  Of  whom  should  I  think,  child,  I  wonder  ?" 
returned  her  uncle ;  "  there  are  not  so  many 
people  in  the  world  that  one  cares  about ! " 

Instead  of  being  enlivened  by  this  annota- 
tion, Cecil  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room. 
Lena  hurried  after  her.  Laura  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 
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"  London  does  not  agree  with  her,"  said  her 
uncle ;  "  that 's  very  plain.  After  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs  Fleming,  I  '11  take  her  home." 

"  Indeed  I  have  noticed  her  looking  fagged," 
said  Mrs  Fleming,  anxiously  :  "  and  yet  you 
know  how  quiet  we  have  been." 

Now  Laura  felt  inclined  to  cry  in  good  ear- 
nest ;  for,  quiet  or  not,  London  was  paradise  to 
her  when  compared  with  Thornley. 

Cecil's  marraine  (as  the  old  French  used  to 
call  these  functionaries),  an  eagle-nosed  lady 
between  eighty  and  ninety,  called  at  the  pro- 
per hour,  and  bore  her  off  in  state.  Laura,  who 
had  made  the  smartest  toilet  her  slight  mourn- 
ing would  permit,  had  gone  to  the  corridor 
with  Mrs  Fleming  to  see  the  show. 

The  presentation  was  properly  got  through. 
Cecil  did  feel  a  little  nervous,  while  she  was 
waiting  beside  the  ancient  countess,  before  they 
were  announced ;  and  when  the  usher  let  down 
her  train,  she  would  very  gladly  have  sunk 
through  the  floor  ;  but  nothing  of  this  appeared, 
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and  the  aquiline  lady  restored  her  to  Mr  Mor- 
land,  whom  they  met  on  the  stairs,  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  compliment. 

"  Take  your  girl,"  she  said  :  "  she  has  done 
very  well,  and  the  men  are  all  looking  at  her  : 
and  1  don't  know  but  what  they  have  very  good 
reason." 

The  Duke  of  Axminster  was  just  before  them, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  grandson.  Cecil 
turned  as  pale  as  her  dress,  and  then  coloured 
so  deeply  that  the  eagle-eyed  countess  noticed 
it. 

"  The  men  stare  so  at  the  girl,"  she  said  to 
Mr  Morland,  "that  she  does  not  know  which 
way  to  look." 

Laura  came  up  to  them  as  they  entered  the 
corridor ;  and,  seeing  this  old  woman  with  a 
wig  tied  on  her  head,  and  a  bunch  of  feathers 
stuck  behind  it  for  sole  covering,  she  began  to 
laugh. 

"Who  is  that  little  giggling  thing ? "  asked 
the   old  lady ;     "  she 's  very  vulgar :    though 
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you  need  not  tell  me — I  don't  want  to  know. 
I  'm  going  to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Axminster." 

The  duke  and  the  old  lady  were  contem- 
poraries :  they  had  a  good  many  reminiscences 
to  exchange  as  they  walked  slowly  down  the 
corridor.  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  fell  back  among 
the  others. 

Cecil  felt  instantly  that  she  ought  to  meet 
him  as  usual :  she  ought  not  to  express,  by  her 
manner,  her  disappointment  that  he  had  with- 
drawn from  her  society.  But  this  was  easier 
said  than  done. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  some  indifferent 
remark  to  make,  and  finding  none,  the  pretty 
Laura  opened  the  conversation  by  exclaiming 
in  a  tone  of  rapture  : 

"  What  beautiful  gipure  you  have  on  !" 

"I'm  very  happy  that  you  admire  it,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  without  having  the  least 
idea  to  what  part  of  the  dress  she  referred. 

"We  missed  Lena  altogether,"  said  Cecil, 
"  the  crowd  was  so  great." 
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"  Poor  little  madonna — I  wonder  how  she 
looked,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  looked,"  said  Laura  ; 
"  but  I  know  she  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock  in 
her  feathers.  And  she  had  such  great  pearls  : 
oh !  finer  than  Cecil's." 

"A  plume  too — what  sacrilege!"  he  said, 
not  even  glancing  at  Cecil  when  this  allusion 
was  made  to  her  necklace.  She  felt  there  was 
something  wrong  between  them — something 
different :  she  was  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the 
reason.  Her  heart  sank ;  she  stood  pale  and 
weary,  waiting  for  the  carriage. 

They  were  all  in  a  group  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  when  her  attention  was  caught  by 
something  the  duke  was  saying  to  her  uncle. 
"  And  as  he  ivill  go  to  Norway,  which  I  must 
say  I  regret,  he  may  as  well  go  soon." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  should  take 
you  to  Norway  again  ?  "  asked  Mr  Morland. 

"  I  was  delighted  with  the  country  last  year," 
replied  Lord  Hurstmonceaux.  I  am  no  politician 
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— I  find  nothing  in  town  to  interest  me ;  and 
therefore  I  desire  to  see  all  I  left  unseen  before 
in  the  north." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  politician,"  said  the 
duke :  "it  is  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  take  no 
interest  in  politics." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  he  said,  carelessly.  "  But  it 
comes  by  nature,  like  Dogberry's  reading  and 
writing :  for  me,  I  prefer  salmon-fishing." 

"  You  could  fish  in  Scotland,"  said  the  duke : 
"  however,  he  will  go,  unless  you  can  persuade 
him  to  listen  to  reason." 

"  AVho,  I  ?"  exclaimed  Mr  Morland. 

"  You  had  better  come  with  me,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux ;  we  will  go  through  a  course 
of  field  sports,  and  finish  with  wolf-hunting  a 
little  before  Christmas." 

"  You  promised  to  be  back  at  Christmas," 
said  the  duke. 

"And  I  '11  keep  my  word,"  he  said,  "unless 
the  wolves  have  the  best  of  it." 

The  duke's  carriage  drew  up,  and  then  the 
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old  lady's.     As  Cecil  was  about  to  follow  her 
in,  she  felt  her  robe  pulled  by  Laura. 

"  Did  you  hear,"  whispered  Laura,  with  a 
face  of  ashy  paleness. 

" No — hear  what?"  returned  Cecil,  alarmed. 
"  Uncle  Ned,  has  anything  happened?" 

For  she  never  connected  her  sister's  distress 
with  the  fact  that  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  was 
going  to  leave  the  country  :  she  had  heard  that, 
perfectly  well. 

"  Nothing  whatever — get  in,  child,"  said  her 
uncle :   "  Laura  is  dreaming." 

The  whole  day  was  one  of  bustle :  a  succession 
of  morning  visiters  came  after  luncheon — there 
was  a  large  party  to  dinner — and  then  they 
went  to  the  opera. 

Cecil  had  not  one  minute  to  speak  to  Laura 
— she  was  harassed  about  without  intermission  ; 
and,  to  add  to  her  annoyances,  Charles  Daw- 
beney  took  advantage  of  a  few  spare  minutes 
before  dinner  to  offer  himself  to  her  acceptance. 
She  was  afraid  that  she  made   her    refusal 
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hurried  and  awkward;  and  yet  not  decided 
enough;  for  he  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to 
consider  it  definite  :  he  seemed  to  think  it  im- 
possible that  she  would  not  change  her  mind ; 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  meet 
again  after  the  season,  at  Eversham. 

She  and  Lena  had  been  to  the  opera  in  their 
court  dresses,  attended  by  Mr  Fleming;  and 
they  crept  up  stairs  to  their  rooms  at  one  in  the 
morning,  perfectly  exhausted — at  least  on  Cecil's 
part — in  body  and  mind. 

Her  maid  took  off  her  decorations,  packed  up 
her  hair,  and  dozed  herself  off  to  bed.  Cecil 
was  about  to  follow  her  example,  when  the  door 
that  led  to  her  sister's  room  opened,  and  Laura, 
in  her  long  white  peignoir,  glided  in  like  a 
spirit,  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
Cecil,  with  an  expression  of  the  wildest  grief 
and  remorse. 

"  Why,  Laura!"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the 
matter  ?  are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  Cis,  pity  me  :  I  'm  wretched  !"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  wringing  her  hands  ;  "I  cannot  rest ! 
Forgive  me  for  all  I  have  done.  I  have  been 
very  wicked — I  can  see  it  now — I  have  learned 
to  feel  in  my  turn ! " 

"  Laura,  dear,  what  is  it  ?  what  do  you 
mean  ?  "  asked  Cecil,  holding  out  her  arms. 

Laura  threw  herself  on  her  sister's  neck, 
crying  passionately. 

"  There — we  're  friends  again  :  don't  cry — 
don't  reproach  yourself,"  said  Cecil,  soothingly. 

"  I  know  I  was  very  wicked  about  Basil.  I 
know  I  took  him  away,"  sobbed  Laura. 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  forgotten  that,"  said 
Cecil,  holding  her  on  her  lap. 

"  I  didn  't  care  then — I  did  not  know  what 
I  was  doing,"  she  said ;  "  but  oh  !  Cis,  I  know 
now — I  love  in  my  turn.  Don't  treat  me  as  I 
did  you — don't  step  in  between  us." 

"  Us  ?"  whispered  Cecil,  turning  very  faint. 

"  Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  you  know — I  have 
been  wicked  there  too — I  told  him  you  were 
engaged  to  Basil.      Oh  !    Cis,   be  generous — 
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you  always  are :  leave  him  to  me,   or  I  shall 
die !" 

"You  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  Basil?" 
faltered  Cecil. 

"  Yes,  at  the  ball — he  did  n't  seem  to  mind." 
Oh  !  Cecil,  give  him  up  to  me — he  will  care  for 
me  indeed,  if  you  don't  come  between." 

Cecil  had  risen,  and,  leaning  on  the  mantel- 
piece, gazed  down  at  Laura,  who  was  crouching 
on  the  rug  at  her  feet. 

"  And  he  's  going  to  Norway  :  he  said  so  to- 
day," exclaimed  Laura,  crying  bitterly ;  "  and 
I — what  shall  I  do  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
help  me,  Cecil ! " 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Cecil,  touched  by 
her  sister's  grief,  though  she  could  not  but  feel 
contempt  for  her  conduct : "  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken if  you  think  I  have  any  influence  over 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux.  If  he  wishes  to  go  ab- 
road, he  will,  depend  on  it ;  and,  indeed,  Laura, 
let  me  keep  in  the  background  as  I  will,  you 
may  believe  that  he  cares  for  neither  of  us.     I 
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think  he  likes  Lena  better  than  any  woman  he 
ever  saw." 

"  Lena  !  I  could  kill  her  ! "  muttered 
Laura. 

"  If  you  did,  it  would  bring  you  no  nearer  to 
his  heart,"  said  Cecil.  "  Oh  !  Laura,  be  honest 
and  speak  the  truth  ;  and  do  not  seek  by  in- 
delicate falsehoods  to  thrust  me  out  of  the  good 
opinion  of  any  man.  I  was  not  courting  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux's  notice ;  why  (even  had  it  been 
true)  confide  to  him  that  I  was  engaged  ?  It 
was  not  decent." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  know,"  sobbed  Laura:  "  And 
I  'm  so  wretched :  after  all  the  pains  I  took,  to 
think  that  he  is  going  abroad ! " 

"  But  does  not  that  prove  to  you,  Laura,  how 
much  better  it  is  to  speak  the  truth,  when  you 
find  you  have  gained  nothing  by  your  false- 
hood?" 

"  I  don't  know :  you  and  uncle  Ned  are  al- 
ways talking  about  truth." 

Cecil  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  her  : 
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she  could  not  feel  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong. 

"Well,  Laura,  dear,"  she  said,  "don't  cry 
any  more :  you  had  better  go  to  bed,  for  you 
are  growing  cold,  and  I  am  so  sleepy  I  can  talk 
no  longer.     Kiss  me, — good  night." 

But  Cecil  could  not  sleep  :  she  kept  thinking 
over  Laura's  strange  confession.     What  sudden 
twinge  of  remorse  had  made  her  tell  what  she 
could  so  easily  have  kept  concealed  ?  and  how 
much  was  it  connected  with  Lord  Hurstmon- 
ceaux'  seeming  caprice?      Did  he  believe  she 
was  engaged?     Did  he  resent  it?     Was  that 
in  any  way  connected  with  his  sudden  resolve 
to  go  abroad  ? — and  if  it  were,  how  could  she 
undeceive  him?     She  could  not  walk  up  to 
him,   and   assure   him   that  her  hand  was  at 
liberty ;  even  if  they  were  ever  to  meet  again. 
No  :  Laura  had  sacrificed  her,  without  advanc- 
ing herself.    Tears  interrupted  her  meditations ; 
and  when  at  length  she  rose  and  joined  the 
family  at  their  late   breakfast,    they  declared 
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with  one  voice  she  was  much  more  fit  to  re- 
turn to  bed. 

Laura  had  quite  recovered  her  little  excite- 
ment, and  was  the  same  unconscious,  artless 
little  creature  as  before.  She  was  manoeuvring 
to  drive  in  the  park,  as  usual,  with  her  aunt ; 
but  Mr  Fleming  checkmated  her. 

"  As  Cecil  is  not  equal  to  riding  this  morn- 
ing, Selina,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  should  take 
her  with  you  in  the  carriage.  I  promised  to 
go  with  the  children  to  the  Diorama,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  to-day. v 

The  children — meaning  Laura  and  Lena — 
were  therefore  disposed  of,  and  Cecil  made  her 
first  and  only  appearance  in  the  park  with  Mrs 
Fleming.  She  was  in  a  constant  fever  of  agi- 
tation the  whole  time,  thinking  it  likely  she 
might  see  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  :  dreading  to 
meet  him,  and  yet  half  wishing  it,  on  this  her 
last  day  in  town.  Once  or  twice  Mrs  Fleming 
startled  her  by  saying, — 

••My  dear,   is  that  any  one  I  know, — that 
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gentleman  on  horseback?"  or  "Was  not  that 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux  who  passed  just  now?" 

But  he  did  not  appear ;  and,  sick  with  ex- 
pectation, she  was  thankful  when  her  aunt 
gave  the  order  "  home." 

They  were  to  go  to  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and 
they  were  drinking  tea  first.  Lena  was  mak- 
ing it — for,  with  all  their  wealth,  the  Flemings 
kept  up  their  sociable  habits — when,  to  the 
surprise  of  everybody,  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
was  announced.  Cecil  was  on  a  sofa  with 
uncle  Ned,  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  striking  in  his  not  ap- 
proaching her.  He  bowed  to  her  across  the 
tea-table,  and  sat  down  beside  Lena. 

"  I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age,  Hurst," 
said  Mr  Morland,  carelessly :  "  not  since  yester- 
day morning." 

"  I  have  been  down  to  Gravesend,"  he  said, 
"  looking  after  my  yacht." 

Lena  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  re- 
proachful look. 
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"Ah  !  you  broke  a  great  many  hearts  yester- 
day, I  understand,"  he  said,  as  he  took  his  cup 
from  her. 

She  gave  a  little  incredulous  smile. 

"  I  did  not  see  you,  and  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he 
continued  :  "  I  don't  like  you  dressed  out.  You 
ought  to  wear  a  robe  of  blue,  spotted  with 
stars,  and 

"  Di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona." 

She  smiled  again,  and  took  up  her  work. 

"  You  are  a  hard-hearted  madonna :  and  yet 
I  don't  like  to  say  good-bye  to  you." 

"It  is  your  own  choice,"  replied  Lena, 
quietly. 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  ?"  he  asked. 

"  The  duke  wishes  it,  you  know,"  she  replied. 

"  That  won't  do,  madonna :  the  duke  can- 
not have  everything  his  own  way,"  said  Lord 
Hurstmonceaux. 

"But  you  can,  it  seems,"  retorted  Lena,  smiling. 

"Very  far  from  it,"  he  returned.  "And 
what  are  you  so  busy  making  ?     It  is  a  cigar 
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case  for  Rothmond, — I  wonder  how  he  dares 
to  smoke." 

"  Why,  you  do,  sailor,"  she  said. 

"  I, — yes, — reason  enough  I  have  to  smoke, 
deserted  as  I  am  by  a  cruel  madonna ;  but  if  I 
were  in  his  place,  I  should  never  look  at  a  pipe 
again." 

"  This  is  a  sachet  for  mamma,"  said  Lena, 
quietly  picking  up  her  beads  one  by  one ;  "  and 
Edgar  never  smokes  :  he  cannot  bear  tobacco, 
even  in  the  air ;  and  so,  sailor,  we  should  never 
be  hasty  in  our  decisions." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  but  made  no 
reply. 

Laura  fastened  her  gaze  upon  him,  but  her 
electric  glance  made  no  impression  on  his 
nerves  :  he  flashed  his  eyes  over  her  once  or 
twice,  and  then  seemed  unaware  of  her  presence. 

"  I  wish  you  would  play  something  Laura," 
said  Lena. 

"  I  thought  you  played,  Miss  Fleming,"  said 
Lord  Hurstmonceaux,  addressing  Cecil. 
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"  I  do  sometimes,"  she  returned. 

"  She  is  grown  very  idle  lately,"  said  Laura 
with  expression.  "  Do  you  remember  this  air, 
Cis  ? "  she  added,  bending  from  the  piano, — 
"  this  is  Morland's  favourite." 

Cecil  had  not  expected  this  daring  allusion 
to  her  cousin,  after  all  that  had  passed:  it 
showed  how  genuine  was  the  pretty  Laura's 
repentance  !  She  was  leaning  back  languidly 
in  the  corner  of  the  sofa ;  she  now  raised  her- 
self, and  gave  her  sister  a  look  so  full  of  dignity 
and  reproach,  that  the  little  sinner  h#d  nothing 
for  it  but  to  cower  down,  laughing,  over  the 
keys,  and  to  play  twice  as  fast  as  before. 

"  Poor  Morland  !"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
wonder  where  he  is  at  this  moment." 

u  I  wish  I  could  inform  you,  said  her  uncle 
Ned ;  "  for,  of  all  his  friends,  you  are  the  one 
who  ought  to  be  most  interested  in  his  welfare." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  am  not,"  she  said,  archly. 

He  turned  to  Cecil  with  a  look  of  disgust. 
She  sighed,  and  remained  leaning  in  her  cor- 
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ner  of  the  sofa,  slowly  putting  on  her  white 
gloves. 

She  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  with  jet  orna- 
ments, and  looked  pale  and  wearied. 

She  did  not  see  that  Lord  Hurstmonceaux 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  keen  glance 
of  inquiry,  as  if  there  was  something  he  could 
not  make  out,  and  was  resolved  to  understand ; 
but  Laura,  who  was  facing  him,  saw  it  all 
through  her  dreamy  eyelids,  and  it  set  her 
brain  working. 

"  He  suspects,"  she  thought :  "  but  who  is  to 
set  him  right  ?  It  is  a  question  he  could  not 
ask ;  and  besides,  if  he  does  care  for  Cis,  I  can 
get  him  away, — I  have  done  it  before, — when 
he  returns.  I  was  sorry  last  night, — well,  and 
I  'm  glad  to-day.  Vogue  la  galere  !  If  I  could 
only  keep  him  in  England.  Lena,  Lena,  ask 
him  to  stay." 

With  all  the  power  she  could  concentrate 
she  kept  repeating  over  this  invocation,  her 
eyes  rivetted  on  Lena's  calm  profile  ;  and  it  is 
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singular  that  Lena  felt  troubled,  and  looked 
wistfully  up  at  her  companion,  as  if  there  was 
something  she  wished  to  urge. 

"It  is  very  well  I  am  going  before  Roth- 
mond  returns,"  said  Lord  Hurstinonceaux. 
"  You  would  not  let  me  sit  beside  you  then,  or 
talk  to  you  :  no,  I  should  be  quite  overlooked, 
and  I  should  stand  by,  and  wish  to  cut  his 
throat." 

"  I  must  warn  you,  sailor,"  said  Lena,  very 
gravely,  "  that  people  will  go  on  saying  things 
they  don't  mean,  until  at  last,  they  come  to  be- 
lieve them." 

"  Well,  you  must  forgive  me,  and  remember 
me,  and  like  me,  notwithstanding,"  he  said ;  "or 
else  I  will  never  come  back  at  all." 

"  Now,  Lena,  speak !  "  breathed  Laura,  with 
her  whole  soul  in  her  eyes. 

At  that  moment  the  carriage  was  announced, 
and  Mrs  Dixon  entered  with  Lena's  cloak. 

Mr  Morland  wrapped  Cecil  in  her  white  bour- 
nous.     Lord  Hurstinonceaux  was  tying  Lena's 
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cloak,  making  his  task  as  long  as  lie  could  ;  and 
talking  nonsense  to  her  all  the  time.  Laura, 
gazing  at  them  through  the  bars  of  the  music- 
stand,  persevered  with  her  incantation. 

At  last  he  wished  Lena  good  night. 

Cecil  came  a  little  forward.  She  thought 
that  their  degree  of  acquaintance  obliged  her  to 
say  something,  however  slight,  and  not  simply 
to  go  out  of  the  room  as  if  they  were  to  meet 
the  next  day. 

"  We  may  say  good-bye,"  she  said,  calmly, 
glancing  at  Laura  as  she  spoke,  to  include  her 
in  her  farewell ;  for  we  leave  town  to-mor- 
row." 

"You  leave  town  ! — you  go  away!"  he  ex- 
claimed, hastily.  The  colour  rushed  into  his  face ; 
and  having  taken  her  offered  hand  in  parting,  he 
held  it,  looking  eagerly  from  her  to  Mr  Morland 
for  an  explanation. 

"  It  knocks  her  up,"  said  Mr  Morland,  coolly  ; 
"  the  girl  is  strong  enough  in  the  country.  She 
will  never  do  for  a  woman  of  fashion — not  even 
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of  the  seventh  magnitude.     Xow,  Cis,  are  you 
ready  ? — come  along." 

He  dropped  her  hand  as  her  uncle  offered 
his  arm,  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  say  much 
more,  and  fell  back  to  Lena. 

Cecil  gladly  suffered  her  uncle  to  lead  her 
from  the  room.  Her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
could  with  difficulty  repress  her  tears.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  part  carelessly,  but  not 
to  go  through  anything  like  a  scene. 

"You  are  the  most  flinty  madonna  in  the 
world  !  "  said  Lord  Hurstmonceaux.  "  Here 
have  I  been  casting  about  to  be  implored  to  give 
up  my  voyage,  wishing,  with  all  my  heart,  to 
be  begged  and  prayed ;  and  you  remain  deaf  to 
my  hints." 

1 '  Lena,  ask  him, "  repeated  Laura,  within  herself. 

Lena  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his. 

"  Do !  I  very  much  beg  you,  sailor,"  she  re- 
plied, smiling;  "and  you  know,  without  my 
saying  so,  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure,  and 
Edgar  too." 
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"  Not  a  word  of  Edgar,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
cruel,  treacherous,  heartless,  little  saint." 

"I  really  hope,  sailor,  that  you  are  quite  in  your 
right  mind,"  said  Lena,  as  they  went  down  stairs 
together. 

"  No — you  distract  me,"  he  replied. 

"You  make  a  jest  of  everything,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  then,  convert  me  :  I  desire  nothing 
better,"  he  returned. 

"  Papa,  Lord  Hurstmonceaux  is  quite  crazy 
to-night,"  she  said,  when  he  had  put  her  in  the 
carriage. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear,"  exclaimed  Mr  Fleming,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  Poor  man !  he  began  to  think  if 
he  had  been  less  precipitate  in  closing  with 
Edgar  Rothmond,  his  little  Lena  might  per- 
haps have  been  a  marchioness. 

Laura  was  as  breathless  after  her  success  as 
if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  shower-bath ; 
but  withal  so  light  of  heart,  that  she  began 
dancing  about,  tracing  fairy  rings  in  and  out  of 
the  tables  and  chairs. 
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Her  Uncle  Ned  found  her  at  this  occupation 
when  he  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  speak 
with  Mrs  Fleming  about  their  journey. 

"  I  wish  there  was  a  Bastille,  my  little  love," 
he  thought,  as  his  eye  dwelt  on  her  with  no  af- 
fectionate regard  ;  "  you  should  see  the  inside  of 
it  before  the  end  of  the  week,  or  my  name  is  not 
Edward  Morland." 
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